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Soviet Diplomatic Techniques 


By W. W. KuLsx1 


: HE Western Powers have been engaged for some time in 

various negotiations with the Soviet Union. It is, therefore, 
useful to review at this time the Soviet diplomatic techniques as 
they emerge from the Soviet record now almost forty-three years 
old. These techniques have been used either in confronting the 
external world with new Soviet policies or in the actual imple- 
mentation of these policies. Although the formulation of policies 
is reserved for the highest Soviet leadership, the implementation 
is not always the monopoly of Soviet diplomatic representatives; 
the top leader (Stalin in the past, and now Khrushchev) or one 
of his colleagues (for instance, Mikoyan) sometimes steps in 
and carries the ball in actual negotiations. 

Assuming that the Soviet objectives include not only the pro- 
motion of State interests of Soviet Russia but also the unlimited 
goal of gradually extending Soviet-like regimes to all countries 
of the world (Khrushchev never tires of telling this to all who 
will listen), one must expect that the Soviet leaders and diplo- 
mats have a clear concept of the meaning of our historical era 
and of its trends. Schooled in the Marxist historical method of 
thinking, they are familiar with a long vista of the human past 
and thus are inclined to figure out the panorama of the future. 
Hence their foreign policy is founded on an intellectual concept 
and on long-term planning. 

This is very different from the traditional Anglo-American 
pragmatic method of taking care of events as they come and of 
avoiding a conceptual interpretation of a whole historical epoch. 
The Soviet approach offers certain advantages. Firstly, the ob- 
jectives are planned for decades ahead. Secondly, people, who 
are inspired by the Marxist-Leninist vision of a new world and 
who are ideologically conditioned to remain hostile against the 
existing international status quo, are thereby constantly impelled 
to take the initiative in shaping events. Thirdly, the long-term 
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view of the future inculcates patience which, in turn, allows 
one to wait for the most appropriate moment for a diplomatic 
action and protects him from being disheartened by the failure 
of the first or tenth attempt at reaching an objective. 

The obvious disadvantage of the same approach lies in the 
risk of its becoming too rigid and doctrinaire. However, the 
Soviet leaders and diplomats have not been schooled in vain in 
the highly realistic Leninist doctrine of tactics; they often have 
proven their capacity for adjustment to existing circumstances 
and the actual distribution of international power. The history 
of Soviet diplomacy demonstrates their skill in avoiding such 
risks as would imperil the existence of the U.S.S.R. as well as 
their courage in assuming well-calculated risks. It is noteworthy 
that the post-war Soviet government has adroitly steered be- 
tween the modern Scylla of nuclear perils and the Charybdis 
of being paralyzed by nuclear fear. Actually the U.S.S.R. has 
been able greatly to improve, since the last war, its international 
situation without ever coming close to the brink of a nuclear 
catastrophe. 

The Soviet and other Communist leaders re-affirmed in No- 
vember, 1957 their faith in a simplified version of Marxism- 
Leninism which was formulated in the all-important Moscow 
Declaration of that date. This contemporary Communist cate- 
chism includes a deep conviction that history holds in store the 
certainty of their global and final victory. This belief, for which 
there were only meager foundations in Lenin's time, has since 
been strengthened by the enormous growth of Soviet power 
and the extension of the Communist system to one-third of 
mankind. Khrushchev characteristically began in 1958 to talk 
about a socialist encirclement which, as he claimed, was replac- 
ing the former capitalist encirclement. This concept of socialist 
encirclement, if premature, nonetheless expresses the conscious- 
ness of Soviet power and the intention of using it as an asset in 
international negotiations; this is the Soviet version of negotiat- 
ing from a position of strength. Unperturbed by the obvious 
contradiction, they advertise their military power, especially in 
nuclear-armed rockets, while daily assuring the world of their 
peace-loving intentions. The conviction that history unfolds 
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towards a global Communist victory gives them a great psy- 
chological asset, namely the certainty of working for the winning 
side. 

It is practically impossible to size up the maneuvering range 
and the flexibility of Soviet diplomacy if one chooses to ignore 
the impact of Leninist morality which is taught to every Soviet 
child. This morality evaluates human actions from only one 
point of view, namely their relation to the ultimate objective: 
the global victory of socialism. Hence the Soviet leader or dip- 
lomat cannot be guided by the Western diplomatic ideal for- 
mulated by a host of writers, to mention only Sir Ernest Satow, 
Sir Harold Nicolson, and Lord Strang. To be an honest diplo- 
mat means to serve the Soviet State and its ideological cause by 
any means which are practical. Conversely, a Western leader 
or diplomat is viewed by them, to use their own vocabulary, as 
a subjectively honest man (honest in his misguided intentions ) 
but objectively immoral because he stands in the way of the 
realization of world socialism. 

The Soviet society is elitist and hierarchical. The Soviet dip- 
lomat has, therefore, a high sense of discipline founded on 
the assumption that his superior must be right by virtue of his 
being placed higher on the ladder of the State and Party hier- 
archy. The same elitism, with its companion social stratification, 
guarantees to him all the material and moral advantages of 
belonging to the new upper or middle class. When he defends 
Soviet interests, he does it not only out of loyalty to his ideology 
and his country, but also because he and his class have a vested 
interest in this particular regime. 

Some Westerners think of the present situation as a sort of 
alternative between a nuclear catastrophe and a global settle- 
ment. They overlook the third possibility which the Soviet di- 
plomacy has actually chosen, namely the undermining of the 
international status quo by all sorts of means (political, eco- 
nomic and ideological) but short of a major war. The revolu- 
tionary creed makes the Communists look at the prospect of a 
global settlement with the West and at a petrification of the 
status quo as a betrayal of their own ideology. Their notable 
successes, scored in the last fifteen years, in improving the in- 
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ternational position of the Soviet Union cannot encourage them 
in thinking about a permanent political armistice with the West. 
Actually history does not provide examples of statesmen who 
have won successes without incurring great risks and who sud- 
denly, just to please their foreign adversaries, have called a 
halt to their political offensive and renounced the hope of further 
successes. The political prospects in Asia, the Near East, Africa, 
and Latin America are too tempting for such a spontaneous 
Soviet renunciation. This does not preclude limited agreements 
in which both parties would find a mutual advantage. The past 
experience teaches that it is wise for the other party to limit 
such agreements to a true quid-pro-quo, mutual concessions 
being comparable in value and being simultaneously delivered 
by both parties. A concession, made today to the U.S.S.R. 
against the promise of a Soviet concession to be delivered at 
some later date, might prove in the end never to be reciprocated. 

Unsolved problems do not bother Soviet diplomacy for two 
reasons. Firstly, the Soviet diplomats have an almost infinite 
patience, expecting as they do that all problems will some day 
be solved by the ultimate and universal Communist victory. 
Secondly, many unsolved problems (for instance, the moderni- 
zation of underdeveloped countries, the partition of Germany, 
the Arab-Israeli dispute), if they remain unsolved, either offer 
brighter prospects to both the U.S.S.R. and the local Communist 
parties, or strengthen the present position of the Soviet Union, 
or afford more room for diplomatic maneuvering. 

The Soviet diplomacy knows two sorts of negotiations: for 
the sake of propaganda, and to make a deal. Although it is wise 
correctly to guess what they have in mind and be prepared 
either for a propaganda battle or for a serious negotiation, the 
distinction is difficult to make, because Soviet business negotia- 
tions are also accompanied by a propaganda barrage. The target. 
is either the public of the opponent or third States or both. 
Open market negotiations never mean that the U.S.S.R. is seri- 
ously considering making a deal. The same is true of Soviet 
public indiscretions or leaks to the press which are never due 
to the inability of safeguarding State secrets. When the Soviet 
Union is eager to conclude an agreement, she can be trusted to 
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uphold the secrecy. The history of the two simultaneous nego- 
tiations in 1939 with Britain and France, on the one hand, and 
Nazi Germany, on the other, illustrates this point. 


Soviet diplomacy carefully prepares the ground for the ex- 
pected negotiation. One can never be sure that the objective 
they stress the most in their propaganda is the real one or only 
a sort of smoke-screen for another subject-matter to be disclosed 
later. It is not certain, for instance, that their initiative in raising 
the West Berlin issue aimed only at the revision of the status of 
that city or whether it was related to a plan of gradually leading 
the Western Powers towards the recognition, in one form or 
another, of the German Democratic Republic, thus making them 
openly acknowledge the quasi-permanent division of Germany. 
They might have had, in addition, another aim in view, namel 
diverting Western attention from other areas of the world. It is 
quite possible that the former Berlin crisis in 1948-49 served the 
latter purpose of turning Western attention from China to Ber- 
lin. 

The Soviet view is global. They never divide the world into 
separate compartments. They have perfected the art of simul- 
taneously raising issues in various parts of the world (their Chi- 
nese allies can be helpful in this respect) and thus preventing the 
. West from concentrating on one issue at a time. The existence 
of several challenges to the West extends the number of topics 
on which they can negotiate and thus provides them with more 
bargaining room. It is interesting that the Western Powers have 
not been adept at this art and, for instance, have been unable 
to find out another negotiable issue to counter-act the Soviet 
challenge in Berlin. 

The Soviet Union does its best in seizing the diplomatic ini- 
tiative and thus fixing in advance the framework of future nego- 
tiations. The issue they raise may be artificially created (the 
Berlin situation could have endured for any number of years but 
for Khrushchev’s initiative in November, 1958), but Khrushchev 
once said that repetition was the mother of wisdom. This para- 
dox is partly true because the repetition of spurious claims might 
eventually convince your opponents that the present status quo 
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is truly abnormal and that a sound issue for negotiation actually 
exists. 

Simultaneously with raising an issue, they carefully adopt the 
attitude of an injured party which has the right to redress. The 
opponent is thus morally placed on the defensive. If he has self- 
control and patience aa refuses to yield, the Soviet propa- 
ganda machine immediately accuses him of unfairness and 
obstinacy dangerous to the peace of the world. 

They usually follow the sound method of trying to place at 
the top of the agenda those matters regarding which they have 
bigger assets. Once they have reached an agreement on such a 
topic, they can stall on other matters and safely refuse to make 
their own concessions. For instance, Khrushchev was sure in 
1958-59 that the placing of Berlin on the top of the agenda for 
the negotiations with the West would give him this particular 
advantage. 

The Soviet diplomat, as any other practitioner of international 
politics, knows that compromise between the two negotiating 
“verge of comparable strength lies somewhere in the middle 

etween their initial positions. Hence the Soviet initial position 
is artificially inflated to force the opponent to make greater con- 
cessions than he should. The preposterous claim advanced at 
the beginning of the negotiations serve this useful tactical 
purpose. 

The tradition of old diplomacy has trained us to consider the 
whole negotiation as a continuous business. One makes a con- 
cession today but expects the other party to reciprocate tomor- 
row, and so on until the final bargain is reached. For the Soviet 
diplomat each day represents a separate and closed chapter. If 
the other party is not careful enough to make each of his own 
concessions simultaneous with and conditional on corresponding 
Soviet concessions, his concession of today will be registered by 
the Soviet diplomat as irrevocable. The latter diplomat will start 
the bargaining process tomorrow from the position he reached 
yesterday thanks to the opponent's concession. These tactics 
will be pursued until such time as the opponent finally realizes 
what has been happening and stiffens his own attitude. Only 
then does the true reciprocal bargaining begin. The Korean 
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armistice negotiations offer ample illustration of this Communist 
method. 

If the opponent is stubborn, public propaganda is used to 
_“soften” him by the pressure of public opinion in his own and 
other countries. Dire consequences are predicted if the other 
party refuses to yield. The nervousness or lack of patience of 
the opponent is of great help in this propaganda campaign. 

Power is an essential factor in Soviet diplomacy. If the op- 
ponent is weak and helpless, force replaces the negotiation, as 
it was amply demonstrated in 1939-40 in Eastern Europe and 
in 1956 in Hungary. But power has its corollary in will-power. 
When Stalin played with fire at the time of the Berlin blockade 
(the U.S.S.R., which had suffered devastating human and ma- 
terial losses during the Second World War, was unable to face 
a protracted war with any reasonable prospect of success), he 
probably took into consideration much more the Western psy- 
chological set-up at the time than the potential military power 
of his opponents. He was proven right, as he later was wrong 
in calculating the Western reaction to Korea. 

The pressure of foreign public opinion has little effect on 
Soviet policy. Trusting to the short human memory, they with- 
stand such pressure with great composure. The violent Western 
reaction to the 1948 coup in Czechoslovakia and the many elo- 
quent resolutions adopted by the United Nations regarding 
Hungary did not force the U.S.S.R. to retreat one step. The 
events of 1948 are almost forgotten, and those of 1956 soon 
will be. 

Faced with an adversary capable of sharp reactions, the Soviet 
government carefully calculates its risks so much so that it 
indulged in 1941 in its own policy of appeasement of Nazi Ger- 
many (the closure of the Moscow Embassies of German- 
occupied European countries, the speedy recognition of Ali 
Rashid’s pro-Axis government in Iraq, etc.). These appease- 
ment measures were not required by the Nazi government 
which at that time was preparing for its aggression against the 
Soviet Union. 

If several States are interested in the same issue, the Soviet 
government follows the old device of trying to split up their 
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common front through separate bilateral approaches. The Soviet 
tactics regarding the Berlin issue illustrate this point. 

The Soviet diplomatists and propagandists are past masters 
in manipulating semantics. The same international condition is 
called by us cold war, by them peaceful co-existence. Both 
terms refer to exactly the same international situation. How- 
ever, our “cold war” has a very unpleasant semantical flavor, 
while “peaceful co-existence” seems to convey a message of 
warm friendliness. The Soviet propagandists know that the 
mere sound of words (whatever meaning is actually attached 
to them) evokes in many people a conditioned reflex built-in 
through a long association of an idea with a given word. Their 
method consists in using familiar words after attaching to them 
an altogether new meaning. Peace is equated by them with the 
immediate objectives of Soviet foreign policy. Thus the Italian 
President Gronchi and his Foreign Minister Pella were told by 
Khrushchev a few months ago that the rejection of the separate 
peace treaties with both German States would be the rejection 
of the peace of the world. Such semantical operations might 
seem naive to the experienced people. Yet one should not forget 
that the immense majority of mankind are not composed of 
people familiar with international! politics. 

The Soviet government and its diplomats are never exposed 
to the pressure of their own domestic public opinion. The Soviet 
population has no legal means of expressing dissenting opin- 
ions and is expected (due to the governmental monopoly of 
means of information) to support the Party policies ee 
they might be. The minor allies are too weak to exert any effec- 
tive pressure on Moscow. The only true problem of co-ordina- 
tion involves the Moscow-Peking Axis. Whatever one’s belief 
concerning the present condition of Soviet-Chinese relations, 
their divergencies of views (strategic or tactical) are not pub- 
licly aired and thus cannot be exploited by their opponents. 
Conversely, the men in Moscow have only to read the Western 
newspapers to know the nature of current conflicts among the 
members of NATO. The secrecy, in which all Soviet transac- 
tions are shrouded, leaves the other States wildly guessing about 

the true intentions and the next move of the Soviet Union, a 
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notable advantage for the latter country. 

The Soviet diplomat’s negotiating freedom is strictly limited 
by precise and detailed instructions. This leaves him with a nar- 
row opportunity for displaying his personal talent, namely de- 
vising the best means for implementing the instructions. Hence 
negotiation with the U.S.S.R. is usually a time-consuming busi- 
ness, but the Soviet Union is seldom in a hurry. There is an 
obvious disadvantage in this method, namely a lack of flexibility 
in facing a sudden change in the situation. This disadvantage 
was demonstrated in June, 1950 when the Soviet representative 
to the Security Council had to continue the boycott of the 
Council’s meetings and thus allowed the Western Powers to 
pass the vital resolution on Korea. The aging Stalin had taken 
several weeks before new instructions were issued. Moreover, 
it was proved at least once in a post-war negotiation that the 
other party might have recourse to the same method of literally 
following the rigid and detailed instructions of its own govern- 
ment and refusing for days to budge; this stunned the Soviet 
delegation and threw it out of gear. 

The actual negotiation aims, first of all, at wearing down the 
opponent, his government, his public opinion, and third States. 
This is the reason for the Soviet stubbornness even if they even- 
tually want to make a deal. The never-ending haggling over 
seemingly unimportant (for instance, procedural) matters 
should “soften” the other party not only before the true nego- 
tiation begins in earnest but also in the course of such a nego- 
tiation. The procedural squabbles might however have other 
objectives than purely psychological. They provide the best 
means of wrecking a negotiation which the Soviet Union does 
not want in the first place to succeed. At other times the solu- 
tion of a procedural matter might have a bearing on the matter 
of substance. The Soviet insistence in Geneva last year on the 
table arrangement at the Foreign Ministers’ Conference was not 
so ridiculous as some Western journalists thought. The purpose 
was clear, namely to place both German delegations in a man- 
ner indicating their international equality; this was achieved. 

If what the Soviet defectors say concerning the veracity of 
Soviet police reports regarding the mood of the population is 
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true, one must assume that the Soviet leaders have the same 
vital interest in receiving truthful reports from their diplomatic 
missions. It is doubtful whether Khrushchev really needed to 
come in person to this country to learn the basic facts of Ameri- 
can life. If he reads, as he told the Congress of Soviet journalists, 
transcripts of the “capitalist” press, he is not only well informed 
but able to check on the veracity of reports sent by his diplo- 
matic and other observers abroad. 3 

Soviet leaders and diplomats are, after all, only men even if 
intelligent, tactically skillful and always aware of their strategic 
objectives. They make errors as other men do. The essential 
question at any time concerns the balance-sheet of errors com- 
mitted by them and their opponents. This balance-sheet de- 
pends, among others, on the ability of their opponents to under- 
stand the Soviet diplomatic methods and to counter-balance 
them by appropriate means. 





Kamo —the Legendary Old 
Bolshevik of the Caucasus 


By Davin SHus 
I 


A? 10:30 a.m. on June 13, 1907, a shipment of 250,000 rubles 

destined for the Tiflis branch of the St. Petersburg State 
Bank arrived at the railroad station. The bank’s cashier and 
bookkeeper received the money and started on their way back 
to the bank, escorted by five Cossacks and two policemen. 

As their carriages turned the corner at an intersection in the 
heart of the city, several bombs were hurled at the movin 
vehicles. The bombs exploded and the entire vicinity was fled 
with thick clouds of smoke. A few minutes later, more bombs 
were flung at the carriages from the opposite direction. Store and 
house windows were broken for a mile around and panic ensued. 

The Cossacks, terrified, fled, as a passerby fired a volley of 
bullets at them. Then one of the assailants ran up to the carriage, 
seized the money and started to run off. Then another carriage 
approached. The driver, apparently an army officer, took the 
booty and vanished. 

Policemen and soldiers swarmed to the scene. When the 
shooting ceased and the smoke cleared, some fifty dead and 
wounded lay sprawled in the street. Not a single participant in 
the robbery was apprehended; all escaped. 

The secret Bolshevik “fighting unit” in the Caucasus for many 
years headed by “Soso” Djugashvili, who subsequently became 
known as Joseph Stalin al this holdup. The “army officer” 
who seized the money was the famous Bolshev ik, Ter-Petrosyan, 
referred to, good- naturedly, by Lenin as “the Caucasian bandit,” 
and to his comrades as Kamo. 

All Russia, and later Germany, seethed with talk of Kamo. 
His bold, almost unbelievable exploits and adventures became 
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generally known only after the Revolution of 1917; they sur- 
passed the imaginative creations of the best novelists and mys- 
tery writers. 


II 


Kamo — or Ter-Petrosyan — was born in 1882 in the city of 
Gori near Tiflis, which was also the birthplace of Stalin. While 
Stalin's parents were Georgians, Petrosyan was an Armenian. 
His grandfather was a priest and his father a wealthy contractor. 

As a boy, Kamo was a mischief maker of the first order. He 
liked to scrap, and often came home severely beaten. When he 
was seven, his parents placed him under the supervision of a 
tutor, who taught him how to read and write Russian. His 
grandfather-priest wanted to send the boy to the Tiflis Theo- 
logical Seminary, but his mother wished to have him remain at 
home so he spent three years at the local Armenian school. 

“During the three years I spent at the school,” Petrosyan re- 
called later, “I not only failed to learn a single thing, but what's 
more, I forgot what I had learned previously. I forgot entirely 
how to speak Russian and I was a terrible student. In my spare 
time, I would go fishing or steal fruit. On a few occasions I was 
almost caught. But when I reached high school, I grew fond of 
geography and history. I loved to read about wars and heroes. 
I was deeply religious and sang in the church choir.” 

In 1898 he was expelled from school but since his mother 
wanted her son to continue studying, she sent him to Tiflis to 
prepare to enter the Seminary. And it was Stalin, a student there, 
who coached him for the exams. 

It was at that time that Petrosyan received the name of Kamo. 
While Djugashvili was coaching him one day, a friend of his 
entered the room and began to recount an anecdote. Petrosyan 
did not know Russian and so he called out, “Kamo, Slushi, 
Kamo?” (instead of “kamu” which in Russian means to whom). 
Thereafter his real name was known to only a few people. 

Influenced by Stalin, Kamo, in 1902, joined the secret Social 


1B. Bibineishvili Kamo, s predisloviem Maksima Gorkoro, Moscow, 
1934, pp. 36-37. 
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Democratic organization of Tiflis, and became a revolutionary. 
He was entrusted with the varied tasks of the conspirator: dis- 
tribution of revolutionary leaflets, organization of secret meet- 
ings, forming libraries of forbidden material, transporting an 
illegal printing press from one home to another, and so on. 

In February, 1903, the Social Democratic Committee of Tiflis 
printed a leaflet intended to reach all citizens. The task of dis- 
tributing it was given to a group of students of the Tiflis High 
School, who were to toss copies at the doorway of each home, 
and to take others to the three local theaters. At the scheduled 
time the students did not appear so Kamo forthwith went to the 
Armenian theater, seated himself in the balcony, and when the 
curtain went up in the darkened theater, hurled the package, 
containing five hundred leaflets, into the orchestra. They scat- 
tered in all directions and in spite of the commotion the audience 
began to read them. In the midst of this embroglio, Kamo quietly 
made his way out of the theater, crossed the street and calmly 
watched the police search each outgoing member of the audi- 
ence and arrest all suspicious characters. 

Thenceforth Kamo was entrusted with the most dangerous as- 
signments. He proved to be a remarkable conspirator, able to 
disguise himself so as to pass unrecognized even by his closest 
comrades, and crafty enough to outwit the police on almost 
every occasion. 

Sometimes, however, he fell into police traps. On November 
27, 1903, returning from Batum, carrying a valise filled with 
revolutionary literature, a gendarme spotted him and asked 
him to open the bag. Finding papers in the suitcase the gen- 
darme arrested him and despite Kamo's attempt to bribe him, 
took the revolutionary to the police station. 

After four months of solitary confinement, Kamo was put in 
general prison quarters. Here he suffered an attack of malaria 
and while recovering from this he was permitted to stroll in the 
prison yard during the mornings. One day, when he noticed 
that the guard was occupied he scaled the prison wall. Although 
exhausted and badly hurt by the effort, he was able to hail a 
passing carriage and escape. Soon he was back with his revolu- 
tionary comrades. 
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“I shall never forget the sensation of freedom which I ex- 
perienced after scaling that wall,” Kamo wrote. “The sun shone, 
the waves sparkled, I had freedom at last. I wanted to run. 
Never did I experience such joy.” 


Iii 


The 1905 Revolution brought a wide response in the Cauca- 
sus. Even before the outbreak of the October general strike that 
led to the Tsar's granting of a Constitution, huge strikes swept 
through Baku, Batum, Tiflis, and other great centers of the 
region. The Tsar’s Manifesto, which announced the Constitu- 
tion, elicited joy among the populace. Only a few weeks later, 
however, reactionary elements secured the upper hand again, 
in Tiflis as well as throughout the Caucasus, and military puni- 
tive units toured the area, apprehending the workers and peas- 
ants who had actively participated in the various revolutionary 
uprisings. 

They demanded the return of the guns which were in the 
aro of the Social Democrats and while the Mensheviks 
avored giving up the weapons the Bolsheviks were opposed. 
Kamo led the defense of the cellar-stronghold where the arms 
were hidden. In the ensuing battle Kamo was nearly killed and 
the weapons were captured. The revolutionary was jailed once 
again but he soon escaped, this time by means of exchanging 
identity papers with an ignorant peasant. Following escape, 
he went to St. Petersburg where he visited the bomb factory of 
the noted Bolshevik, Leonid Krassin.” 

The revolution in the Caucasus was completely suppressed. 
And while the Mensheviks favored legal means of resistance, 
namely organizing trade unions and cooperatives, Lenin and 
Krassin made plans for an armed Bolshevik uprising. 

But how were arms to be secured? Through “expropriations,” 
said Lenin, namely, holding up banks to obtain money for pur- 
chasing arms. And so armed hold-ups of state banks and post 
offices were organized. However, since many of the Bolsheviks 
and all of the Mensheviks opposed these methods, Lenin told 
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Stalin to form a separate group of “expropriators” and to put at 
the head of the group an individual who would die rather than 
reveal the plan should he be arrested. In the event this group 
was apprehended all other revolutionaries could deny any con- 
nection with it. 

Stalin appointed Kamo to organize this group and the first 
thing the latter did was to enlist a few young Georgian women. 
Their most outstanding “revolutionary attributes’ were good 
looks and attractiveness. Their job was to make friends in cer- 
tain circles, secure the necessary information regarding the 
transfer of State funds and strike up romances with State Bank 
and State Treasury employees. All told, this central Fighting 
Unit consisted of about ten members. Aside from the main task 
of raising funds for the Bolshevik organization by staging hold- 
ups in order to secure arms and ammunition, it was also to 
liberate arrested comrades. For security reasons, these members, 
with the exception of Kamo, had all formally withdrawn from 
the party. Kamo served as the liaison with the Party through 
Stalin, who while he did not participate in the holdups, had a 
major role in the planning. 

Once, while preparing to stage a major holdup, one of the 
bombs suddenly exploded and a splinter hit Kamo in the eye. 
For a month he was confined to his bed with intense suffering. 
He recovered but the eye bore a permanent scar. At first he 
despaired, for the scar would enable spies to recognize him, but 
in time he calmed down, determined to deceive them in the 
future as he had deceived them in the past. 

At this point Maxim Litvinov arrived in the Caucasus to enlist 
Kamo’s aid in obtaining arms for the party. 


IV 


Litvinov, whose real name was Meyer Wallach, also known 
as “Papasha,” had been given two alternatives by Krassin — to 
go to America with Gorky and raise money for the party, or to go 
to the Caucasus. Papasha chose the latter course, established an 
office in Paris, and engaged Kamo as his chief assistant. Purchase 
of ammunition took him a few months, and soon Kamo, Budu 
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Mdivani, and some others journeyed by way of St. Petersburg, 
Finland, Stockholm, and Stettin to confer with Papasha’s agents 
stationed in those areas. The purpose of these conferences was 
to effect a transfer of ammunition from Varna in Bulgaria to 
Turkey, whence it was to be smuggled into the Caucasus. The 
party went to Berlin, then to Sofia, and finally arrived in Varna. 
The ammunition was loaded on a small converted yacht, the 
“Zara. The captain of the ship was a former sailor on the fa- 
mous warship “Potemkin,” and four professional sailors and 
Kamo’ss party assisted him in sailing the boat, with Kamo himself 
acting as cook. The revolutionaries found it necessary to install 
a bomb in the ship’s engine room with wires leading to Kamo’s 
quarters so that the boat could be blown up to save the ammu- 
nition from Tsarist agents. One touch of Kamo’s fingers and 
the ship would be in splinters. 

Soon after they left Varna, a storm arose and the ship began 
to leak, water surged knee-deep around the engines. Kamo 
rushed to blow up the boat but his bomb-device didn’t work. 
The captain was overcome with despair and threatened to take 
his life. SOS signals were futile. For twenty hours they stood 
there drenched and shivering, with little hope of rescue. Finally, 
the half-frozen, half-dead sailors were rescued by a fishing boat. 
No sooner had they been pulled up the side of the schooner, 
than the “Zara” capsized. 

The big attempt had failed, and the sailors, one by one, made 
their way back to Russia. Most of them were arrested, but Kamo 
reached Tiflis safely.* 

The Bolsheviks needed money again so Kamo prepared the 
holdup of the Tiflis State Bank. As was related at the beginning 
of this article the famous holdup was staged on June 13, 1907. 
Kamo took the money to St. Petersburg, this time attired as a 
Georgian noble. From there the money was transferred to the 
village of Kuokala in Finland, where Lenin and his right-hand 
man, A. A. Bogdanov, lived. Thus 250,000 rubles were turned 
over to the Bolshevik organization, Lenin retaining a small 
amount, while Liadov-Mandelstam took the greater part 
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abroad.* Not a single ruble went for the use of Kamo and his 
comrades. 

Kamo himself left Russia shortly afterward and visited Berlin. 
In a new plan to obtain funds, he decided to go to the home 
of the banker Mendelsohn and rob him. But before he had a 
chance to perpetrate this scheme he was arrested by the Prus- 
sian police. He had arrived in Berlin with a passport bearing 
the name of Dmitri Mirsky. When the police investigated they 
found a suitcase filled with bombs. On November 10 the Berlin 
Chief of Police wired to St. Petersburg: “Yesterday we detained 
an unknown individual, with a passport under the name of 
Dmitri Mirsky, carrying a double-deck suitcase in which were 
found various tools and bombs of considerable power as well as 
a huge quantity of illegal revolutionary literature in Russian.” 

After imprisoning Kamo in the famous Moabite prison, the 
Prussian government prepared to hand him over to the Rus- 
sian police. The Prussians did not know his true identity at the 
time, and when the Russian police investigated the matter a 


few months later they learned that the real Dmitri Mirsky was 
still in Tiflis, and that the unknown prisoner was none other 
than the legendary Kamo for whom they had been hunting in 
vain for long. The Russian government asked Prussia to sur- 
render its prisoner. In Russia the gallows awaited Kamo and so, 
upon advice of Leonid Krassin, Kamo suddenly “went insane.” 


V 


Feigning insanity for a prolonged period is difficult. In the 
first place, one becomes fatigued quickly by playing a false role. 
He who pretends to be insane must be on guard day and night 
and behave according to a carefully planned routine. Secondly, 
such a life has a shattering effect on the nervous system of even 
the strongest constitutions. As a result, the person gradually 
loses control over himself and is forced in the end to drop his 
mask lest he actually go mad. It is generally accepted that no 
one can deceive specialists for more than two months, in the 
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end they inevitably discover whether the patient is really in- 
sane or merely pretending. 

Kamo broke all records. He played the madman’s role so long 
that he managed to fool some of Germany’s greatest psychia- 
trists. He rushed at the guards, howled like a wild animal, and 
tore his clothes. “An ordinary wild form of insanity but more 
probably he is feigning insanity. I suggest that he be placed on 
ice for nine days,’ wrote the prison doctor in his report. 

For nine days and nights Kamo was confined in the icy dun- 
geon of the prison. To keep from catching cold he was forced 
to keep jumping back and forth but he never gave in. When 
he came out of the dungeon and was taken to the section for 
the mentally ill the doctors still could not tell whether he was 
really insane. 

“February 1, 1908: He is wild, stands in a corner, and refuses 
to reply to questions.” 

Two days later: 

“He has stripped and does not answer questions.” 

“February 6: He remains seated and will not take food.” 

For four months — one hundred and twenty days and one 
hundred and twenty nights — Kamo knew no rest. For four 
months he did not sleep. In the day time he walked back and 
forth in his cell, at night he stood in a corner, covering his face 
with his hands. For days and nights at a stretch he went hungry. 
They fed him milk by force, they tied him up, and once, the 
guards knocked out two of his teeth. 

Each day Kamo would conceive new wild stunts. One day 
he tore off half his moustache and scattered the hairs on his 
quilt. On another occasion, finding a bone in his soup, he 
' sharpened it and severed an artery in his left hand. The blood 
kept flowing until he thought he was dying. But the guard 
discovered it and called the doctor in time to save his life. On 
still another occasion he tried to hang himself and was taken 


down half dead.: 
For four months he suffered in this manner. Although the 
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doctors were still suspicious, they were forced to conclude that 
he was actually insane, since it was impossible for a normal per- 
son to have “played the game” for so long a _. The late 
Oscar Cohn, Kamo’s attorney, who often visited him in jail told 
one of the Bolshevik leaders in Berlin that although he knew 
full well that Kamo was pretending, yet, whenever he visited 
the prisoner in the company of outsiders he felt sure that Kamo 
had really gone out of his mind. Only when the two of them 
were alone and assured that no one was watching, did Kamo 
cast off his mask and assume an entirely different countenance.° 

In May, 1908, a commission of German specialists concluded 
that Kamo was insane, and he was prt: seme to Herzberg, 
where he lived in a cell with nine other insane inmates. 

Life in the Herzberg Insane Asylum was much more horrible 
than in prison. Although escape was impossible, he kept plan- 
ning and scheming with the aid of his friend Oscar Cohn. But 
this came to nothing. 

The Herzberg hospital records revealed the following: 

“June 5, 1908: The patient talks endlessly and not a single 
word is intelligible. He is very frightened, trembles at the slight- 
est touch and runs away when an attempt is made to examine 
him. 

“June 6, 1908: He is very noisy, sings Berlin street songs, de- 
clares that he is Napoleon and also the doctor. He also claims 
that he has drunk ten million quarts of whiskey. 

“June 9, 1908: He asks that a girl be brought to him and kisses 
the pictures of women in magazines. 

“June 19, 1908: He complains of headaches and pounds with 
~ his fists on the table, crying out ‘I want to die rather than to live.’ 

“June 23, 1908: He ripped off part of his moustache and 
wanted to send it to his comrades as a remembrance. At night 
he was very noisy, and paced his chamber, mumbling to himself. 

“June 27, 1908: The doctor said today that Kamo feels worse 
and cannot speak. Pressed with a number of queries, he burst 
into tears and began to insult the police in German and in 
Russian. He doesn't know why he is here or why he is being 
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held. After all he isn’t a criminal . .. He doesn’t know how long 
he has been in Berlin. He has forgotten everything . . . He has 
been beaten all over . . . He says this place is like the Spanish 
Inquisition. He begins to insult himself in Russian and wants 
to return to Russia, even to Siberia . .. During the conversation 
he peers out the window, gazes at the walls and fingers the 
various items which lie on the table...” 

On June 20th Kamo was transferred to the Berlin hospital for 
the insane. There he behaved precisely as he did in the Herzberg 
Asylum. But after about a year his health improved, according 
to the doctors and on April 16, 1909 he was transferred to the 
prison. There the doctor questioned him. 

“What is your faith?” the doctor asked. 

“I am an Armenian. Our religion differs a little from that of 
a Protestant.” 

“Were all members of your family insane?” 

“Yes, as a child I was a fiery patriot.” 

“What illnesses have you had as a child?” 

“I drank a lot of vinegar and coughed hard.” 

“What do you know of Catherine II?” 

“Of that monster I do not wish to speak.” 

“Have you ever gone to church?” 

“No, I have a God of my own, and don't recognize the police 
God. I believe in Karl Marx, Engels, Lasalle, and the Socialist 
State.”® 

After months of this sort of questioning, the doctors reported 
that Kamo’s nervous system was impaired and that although he 
was not completely insane, he would probably soon go per- 
manently mad. 

More months went by. The patient's condition slowly began 
to improve. For a time he became quieter, calmer, and from 
time to time, he even engaged in handicraft. After a year and 
a half the prison officials, suspecting once more that he was 
feigning madness, decided to put him to a test. They struck 
him in the back with a long needle, jabbed him under the nails 
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with pins, burned his body with hot irons. Despite his suffering, 
Kamo did not surrender. The doctors shrugged their shoulders; 
a normal person could not endure such pain. 

The chief doctor of the Berlin asylum in a report to the 
Prussian government dated June 7, 1909 wrote that “there is 
no foundation to the belief that Petrosyan is feigning insanity. 
He is without doubt mentally ill, is incapable of appearing 
before a court, or of serving sentence. It is extremely doubtful 
that he can completely recover.” 

On October 4, 1909, the Prussian government, unwilling to 
be bothered with this invalid any longer, turned him over to the 
Russian police. He had been confined in German prisons and 
insane asylums for nearly two years. 


VI 


Five months later Kamo was taken to Tiflis and imprisoned 
in the Metech Castle. Learning from his sister that Berlin doc- 
tors had found him insane, he decided to play the same role in 
Tiflis. But soon afterwards, upon the orders of the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Armies of the Caucasus he was surrendered to 
a military court, and charged with responsibility for the Tiflis 
hold-up and its fifty casualties. The commander suggested that 
he be sentenced, “in accordance with the Articles of War.” 
Officials were in a hurry to hang him at the earliest possible 
moment. But, through the influence of Oscar Cohn, the Berlin 
Social Democrat paper Vorwarts protested against the German 
government's surrender of an insane person just so he could 
be hanged in Russia. The entire liberal German press seethed 
with the incident, and demanded that the German government 
request the Tsarist government that the mentally ill Ter-Petro- 
syan not be sentenced to death. From Germany, the movement 
to save the revolutionist spread to France. The French socialist 
leader Jean Jaurés, in his Paris newspaper L’Humanité, con- 
demned in strongest terms the action of the Prussian police, and 
warned the Russian government to refrain, under any circum- 
stances, from committing such a crime as the execution of an 
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insane man. Reluctant to go too far in quarreling with European 

public opinion, the Russian SS. postponed sentencing 

Kamo until the clamor subsided. A few months later, when the 

“en had ceased to mention him, the government decided to 
ring the man to trial. 

On the 26th of April, 1910, Kamo, chained, pale, and looking 
like a madman was brought into the Tiflis courthouse. Hardly 
able to support himself, he was led to the table. His wanderin 
eyes saw nothing. From under his sleeve he pulled out a bir 
and set it down on the green courtroom table. 

Questioners began to probe him. He did not reply to a single 
question, nor did he glance at any of the judges. He just con- 
tinued to feed his pet bread crumbs and wore a childish idiotic 
smile. 

A few days after the start of the trial, Prime Minister Stolypin 
wired Count Vorontsov-Dashkov, the Governor General of the 
Caucasus: “The Ministry of Foreign Affairs has informed me 
that during the past few days the German liberal press has 
dwelled with particular interest on the fate of Arshak (he is also 
called Mirsky and Petrosyan), who was brought to trial for 
the murderous assault on the money transport of 1907. The 
radical organs Vorwarts and Frankfurter Zeitung assailed the 
German police who extradited him to Russia. The press attacks 
on the German government will certainly intensify should 
Mirsky be sentenced to death, and the Ministry of Interior fears 
that it may unfavorably affect Russian interests with regard to 
the matter of exiled anarchists.”* 

The court decided that Kamo should be taken from the 
Metech Castle to the Tiflis Insane Asylum, where it would be 
determined once and for all whether or not he was really in- 
sane. Count Vorontsov-Dashkov, meanwhile, certain that Kamo 
was feigning insanity, informed Stolypin that after the prisoner’s 
conviction he would alter the death sentence to life imprison- 
ment, in response to the desires of the Ministry of Foreign 


Affairs. 


Kamo was confined another sixteen months in the Metech 
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Castle hospital. During this time, he was examined on several 
occasions by specialists, and on the basis of the examination of 
September 20, 1910, the chief doctor of the Tiflis hospital ruled 
that Kamo was out of his mind. The doctor who was in daily 
attendance wrote: 

“He conducts himself quietly, doesn’t raise a commotion, and 
recognizes the doctor aa the prison servant. At times, however, 
he sits for a long period and looks out of the window at one 
spot, mumbling to himself. Has a thoroughly indifferent attitude 
toward himself and his fate. Complains at times that mice upset 
him although the building where he is confined does not have 
mice. Apparently the patient suffers from hallucinations. He 
hears strange voices, talks with someone, and is answered.” 

And this from the guard who stood watch over him: 

“I noticed that Ter-Petrosyan rises during the night, catches 
something in the air, crawls under the table, trying to find some- 
thing there, whereas in fact his room is bare. He complains that 
someone is throwing stones in the room and when asked who 
threw the stones, he replies, ‘the devil's brother.’ In the mornin 
he can’t remember anything of what he said or did during the 
night.”** Two months later, on December 21, 1910, he was trans- 
ferred from Metech Castle to the Mikhailov Hospital in Tiflis, 
registered as number thirty-eight. He remained there for six 
months, his condition changing constantly — first wild, then 
depressed, then amazingly quiet. 

His final examination took place on May 12, 1911. The court 
found that he was fully sane when he fe God the Tiflis hold- 
up but that he was presently mentally ill and that he should be 
confined until recovery and then placed before a new tribunal. 

Despite the fact that his room was locked and that the ground 
outside was constantly patrolled by police, Kamo never gave 
up —_— of escape, and when he noticed a simple, good-natured 
attendant named Bragin, the hope became a reality. After much 
conversation, Kamo persuaded the accomplice to take letters 
to his sister. After deciding that Bragin would not betray him, 
Kamo told him that he needed his aid in escaping, and that, 
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with success, they would flee abroad together. Bragin consented. 

In order to carry out the plan, Kamo needed small steel saws 
for cutting the window bars and the chains which bound his 
legs and rope with which to slide down the hospital wall. 

Bragin, in accordance with Kamos plan, went to a ceme- 
tery, where Kamo’s two sisters and a young man were waiting, 
and they turned over to him the escape equipment. Kamo hid 
it under his mattress. 

In that hospital officials did not search the beds. Kamo sawed 
the bars only while Bragin was on guard duty. He concealed 
his progress on the bars by making a paste with bread. All this 
took time and, simultaneously, he had to play the role of a 
madman.” ; 

Thus another five days passed. Kamo had already managed 
to sever the chains on his legs and to tie them with wire so that 
they held in place. In this manner he walked about with the 
sawed-off chains for a week. 

On August 11 Bragin arranged for some clothes to be brought 
to Kamo for escape. Four days later, after much delay caused 
by the presence of spies near the hospital, a comrade of Kamo’s 
waved a white handkerchief three times. With this signal, Kamo 
dropped his rope out of the window and started to slide down. 
However, the rope broke, but in spite of the fall, Kamo quickly 
got to his feet and went to the nearby lake and threw in his 
chains. Together with his accomplice they walked to the nearest 
street where they boarded a streetcar, riding only two blocks 
in order to foil the police dogs. Then they made their way to 
the Central Police Administration building, located in the heart 
of the city. It was here, in the cellars of this building that the 
revolutionist made his hiding place!" 


Vil 
Kamo’s flight caused as great a sensation as the big holdup of 
June, 1907. Police combed the city day and night. Now it was 
clear to everyone that all during those years the escaped man 
125. P. Medvedeva-Petrosyan, “Tovarishch Kamo.” Proletarskaya Revo- 
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was pretending insanity. Who could possibly guess that he was 
hiding in the police headquarters? The police promptly searched 
his sisters’ house and while they found nothing, they neverthe- 
less placed the two sisters under arrest. 

Kamo remained in Tiflis only a short while. He now planned 
to flee abroad by sea via Batum, but how to get there? He pre- 
pared for the journey, changed the style of his hair and dyed 
his whiskers. With the connivance of some students he managed 
to board a train and on the morning of September 16 arrived 
in Batum, one month after his escape. 

He remained there for two or three days at the home of a 
woman who had been a member of his Tiflis Fighting Unit. Then 
disguised as a Turkish merchant, even having his scarred eye 
dyed, and equipped with a Turkish passport, he boarded a boat 
for Turkey. The police who checked the boat before it left the 
harbor, paid no attention to the Turkish merchant. The boat 
soon arrived in Constantinople. 

Kamo then flew to Paris and to Lenin. 


Vill 


Lenin needed Kamo. There was a rift in the Bolshevik party. 
Leonid Krassin, the “Finance Minister” of the Bolsheviks, who 
organized printing shops and laboratories and who purchased 
ammunition for the revolutionaries, became dissatisfied with 
Lenin's dictatorship within the party and left the movement 
entirely. A number of other dissidents led by A. Bogdanov, also 
left and thereafter opposed Lenin. 

“In 1911, when Kamo came to us in Paris,” Krupskaya, Lenin’s 
wife recalls in her memoirs, “he suffered a great deal on account 
of the split between Illytch [Lenin] on the one hand, and Bog- 
danov and Krassin on the other. He was deeply attached to all 
three ... Kamo sat in our kitchen just as he had done at home in 
the Caucasus, and told us about his arrest in Berlin and his expe- 
riences through all the years while feigning insanity . . . Illytch 
listened to Kamo’s recitals with keen attention and felt great 
pity for this extremely daring but naive man with a fiery soul 
who was ready to embark on great doings but did not know 
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what to tackle next . . . Illytch spoke of the need of organizing 
the transportation of revolutionary literature and arms to Russia. 
It was decided that Kamo should go to Belgium, have his 
scarred eye operated on, and then return, by sea, to the 
Caucasus. ™* 

Kamo resided in Paris illegally. Fear of Russian spies and the 
thought of being apprehended there, just as in Berlin, was con- 
stantly hanging over him. Lenin then arranged to put him up in 
the home of a young lady who lived in the outskirts of Paris. 
She was not a revolutionary but was sympathetic to the move- 
ment. She let the Bolsheviks use her home as a rendezvous in 
St. Petersburg in 1905 and had become friendly with Lenin. 

But life in Paris was unbearable and Kamo persuaded Lenin 
to give him money and arms, and he then went to Bulgaria 
where he was immediately arrested as a Turkish spy. He ex- 
plained that he was a Social Democrat and that Dimitri Blagoev, 
the leader of the Bulgarian Social Democrats, could substantiate 
that fact. He was then taken to Blagoev, whom he had never 
seen before. Luck was with him that day, for one of the spies 
managed to whisper, “There goes Mr. Blagoev.” Kamo immedi- 
ately rushed up to the old man, embraced him, whispered his 
identity and that he came from Lenin, and asked Blagoev to 
corroborate his story. Blagoev was an old friend of Lenin’s and 
so Kamo was enabled to move on to Turkey. 

The revolutionary arrived in Constantinople on a small boat 
which anchored offshore. He dispatched one of the sailors to 
a friend whom he had known in Tiflis, and who was a long- 
standing resident of Constantinople. This friend was a merchant 
engaged in contraband, and was also an interpreter. Kamo in- 
vited him aboard the boat, and, pointing to the ammunition 
case, explained that it had to be taken ashore or transferred to 
another boat leaving for Baku. In Baku, all arrangements were 
already made for hauling the case off the boat before customs 
officials would visit the vessel. The merchant told Kamo that 
four days later an Australian boat would depart for Baku and 
that it would be possible, without going ashore, to go by row- 
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boat from Kamo’s vessel to the Australian ship. 

The two subsequently hauled the arms aboard a rowboat, but 
no sooner had the craft begun to move than a custom official's 
boat approached. The merchant sharply protested that the offi- 
cer had no right to detain them Pons ol were only transferring 
from one boat to another. But the protests were ignored and 
Kamo was taken to the customs office. There, through his in- 
terpreter, Kamo asked that his baggage remain unopened and 
that, rather, he should be brought to the chief of the Turkish 
police, since he had something very important to convey to him. 
The official granted the request. Thereupon Kamo and his in- 
terpreter were taken to the Constantinople police chief where 
Kamo told him that he was really Prince Ivan Zoyidze, a mem- 
ber of the organization of Georgian Federalists, who had come 
to Turkey in order to acquaint himself with the leaders of the 
ruling Party in Turkey and to ask their aid. The Federalists, 
Kamo said, were preparing to provoke a revolution in Georgia in 
the event of war between Russia and Turkey. The Turkish 
government quizzed “Ivan Zoyidze” closely. Following each one 
of his statements, Turkish officials had but one reply: “Peki, 
peki, — i.e., “Fine, fine.” 

Following the inquiry, Kamo was told that he would be re- 
leased in the evening. Meanwhile he was taken to a good hotel 
and a guard was posted at the door, instructed to provide what- 
ever was desired. 

The next morning Kamo was taken to police headquarters. 
There he was told that he would have to remain in Constan- 
tinople for another seven days, until the newspaper story about 
the apprehension of a Russian anarchist in possession of a box 
of arms would die down. 

“If we were to release you now,” the Turkish officials ex- 
plained, “the Russian government might complain, and that 
would be embarrassing for us. Remain here for a week and we 
will then quietly transport you to Greece.” 

Eight days later Kamo was shipped off, second class, to 


Greece. Before his departure the Turkish Minister sent for him 
and said: 
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“You shall soon be free, and we're therefore asking you, as a 
private acquaintance, to reveal to us the strength of the Russian 
revolutionaries generally and in the Caucasus particularly.” 

Kamo told him and the Turkish Minister then handed him 
a passport and said: 

“You may return here and conduct whatever affairs you like. 
Remember, however, that upon your arrival make your presence 
known to us so that we may avoid having you accidentally ar- 
rested. If you and your organization will collaborate with us, 
we shall quietly aid you with whatever we can.” 


A few days later, Kamo, bearing the case of ammunition, ar- 
rived in Tiflis. 


IX 


Shortly after Kamo’s return to the Caucasus, a mail holdup 
was staged by eight persons on a highway three miles from 
Tiflis. Three bombs were hurled at the policemen who accom- 


panied the mail. Three policemen and the coachman were 
instantly killed and a fourth police officer was wounded. The 
wounded man began to fire at the assailants. In the commotion 
the attackers fled. This time they did not manage to seize the 
money bag. Four of them escaped back to the city and the rest 
scattered. 

From spies active in the Bolshevik organization, the Okhrana 
soon learned that the holdup attempt had been executed by 
Kamo F ighting Unit, led by his comrade, Gino, who was a 
specialist in bomb-making and had previously participated in a 
number of terrorist acts. In addition, they found out that Kamo 
himself participated in the attack and they also uncovered his 
hiding place. On the night of January 10-11, gendarmes and 
police surrounded the house where he was hiding and arrested 
the entire group of eighteen, including their leader. Thus, once 
again Kamo found himself in chains and confined in the Metech 
Castle prison. 

On February 9, 1913, Kamo was brought to the Tiflis Criminal 
Court for mental examination. This time he did not attempt to 
pretend insanity and replied rationally to all questions of the 
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doctors and of the prosecutor. He sought only to deny having 
participated in the holdup. He said he did not recall having 
been confined in the prison-hospital for the insane and having 
escaped from there. He tried to create the impression that he 
had forgotten all that happened to him when he was “insane.” 

The court found him to be fully sane and this time, it ap- 
peared, the law had caught up with him. His lawyer knew full 
well that nothing could now save him from the gallows. Yet he 
visited him regularly in jail in order to ease the final moments 
of his life. 

“I thought that I would have to calm him,” the attorney re- 
lated years later, “but he appeared thoroughly indifferent and 
had the feeling that now, too, he would succeed in dodging the 
gallows. He was lighthearted and gay and was intensely inter- 
ested in party affairs. The comrades, as well as the government 
were feverishly preparing for the trial. For the former, as well 
as for the latter, it was clear that there could be but one verdict 
— death by hanging.””® 

Authorities chained his hands and feet and a special guard 
was posted. It was expected that his trial would be held in ten 
or twelve days, and that immediately thereafter he would hang. 

On March 2, 1913, Kamo was again brought into the court- 
room. The trial was brief and he was sentenced to death. For- 
tunately for him, however, the country at that time was 
celebrating the Romanov dynasty tricentennial. The Tsar's 
representative in the Caucasus, Count Vorontsov-Dashkov, was 
in no hurry to confirm the sentence, though why, remains a 
mystery to this day. Then, the Tsar, on the occasion of the 
Romanov jubilee, issued a partial amnesty for all political crimi- 
nals. Kamo was included in that group and his death sentence 
was commuted to twenty years of hard labor. He remained in 
the Tiflis prison for two years and then in 1915 he was trans- 
ferred to Kharkov where as always before, he was the undaunted 
prisoner, constantly planning escape. 


'6Bibineishvili, p. 333. 
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In March, 1917, the revolution broke out. After a few days 
of delay Kamo was released. He returned to Tiflis suffering 
from a serious digestive ailment developed during prison con- 
finement. He then spent several months at a Caucasian resort 
resting and recovering. Following this he again returned to 
Tiflis and joined the Bolsheviks. He subsequently participated 
in the Civil War and later began to prepare to enter a aibtery 
academy. 

He had no inclination for study, however. “I begged Illytch 
[Lenin] to let me go abroad, where I could be useful,” he com- 
plained, “but Illytch said ‘no’ and bade me study. Well, what 
can I do? He knows. What a man! He laughs like a child. Have 
you heard how Illytch laughs?””” 

Gorky tried to persuade him to write his memoirs but for a 
long time Kamo would hear nothing of it. “I can’t do it. What 
kind of a writer am I, illiterate as I am?” But Gorky succeeded 
in persuading him and Kamo dictated a portion of his memoirs. 
When Gorky asked him to relate his experiences during the 
period of pretended insanity Kamo pounded his fists together 
and slowly began: 

“What can I tell you? They threw me about, hit me over the 
legs and the like. One of the men forced me to look into a mirror. 
There I saw — not the reflection of myself, but rather of some 
thin, ape-like man, gruesome and horrible looking, grinding his 
teeth. I thought to myself, “Maybe I've really gone mad!’ It was 
a terrible moment, but I regained my bearings and spat upon 
the mirror. You know, I think they liked that.” 

Kamo was silent for a moment and then continued: 

“I thought a great deal: “Will I survive or will I really go 
mad?’ That was not good. I did not have faith in myself, see?” 

He burst into laughter. 

“They, of course, know their business, their science. But they 
do not know the Caucasians. Maybe every Caucasian is insane, 
as far as they are concerned. Well, who will drive whom mad? 
Nothing developed. They stuck to their guns and I to mine. In 


1™M. Gorky, “Kamo,” Collected Works. 1952, vol. 17. p. 341. 
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Tiflis, they didn’t torture me. Apparently they thought that the 
Germans can make no mistakes. "** 

On July 14, 1922, at 11:00 p.m., while he was bicycling in Tif- 
lis, a car struck Kamo and he was hurled to the sidewalk, striking 
his head on the pavement. Within a few hours, in the same Tiflis 
hospital from which he escaped in 1911, he died. 

He was buried with elaborate pomp in one of the Tiflis 
squares. Among the many wreaths placed on his bier was a 
large one bearing the inscription: “To the unforgettable Kamo, 
from Lenin and Krupskaya.’ 

Immediately after his death, Stalin sent a special emissary of 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party. He arrived and 

‘confiscated all of Kamo’s records and papers and took them to 
Moscow. Stalin apparently was afraid that these documents 
might discredit his own revolutionary past. This fact was re- 
vealed in Bibineishvili's biography of Kamo which appeared in 
Moscow under the — of Maxim Gorky. This book also 


soon disappeared from circulation and Bibineishvili himself was 
subsequently shot. 


\8]bid., p. 343. 





Boris Pasternak 
An Indian Viewpoint 


By Nouini KANTA GUPTA 


_ uE portrait of the late poet (for he is more of a poet than a 

novelist, as has been pointed out) on the cover of the British 
edition of his novel Dr. Zhivago seems to be the very image of 
the tragic hero. Indeed he reminds one of Hamlet as he stood 
on the ramparts of the castle of Elsinor. Curiously, the very first 
poem in the collection at the end of that book is entitled “Ham- 
let” and the significant cry rings out of it: 


Abba, Father, if it be possible 
Let this cup pass from me. 


Here is a sensitive soul thrown into a world where one has 
to draw one’s breath in pain. Even like the Son of man, the 
exemplar and prototype, he has to share in the sufferings and 
errors of an ignorant humanity. He cannot escape and perhaps 
should not. It will not do like Hamlet again, to say 


The time is out of joint. O cursed sprite 
That ever I was born to set it right. 


No, the son of man and every man has to bear his cross hero- 
ically and triumphantly. Life is a calvary and the Kingdom of 
Heaven can be reached only by traversing the Gethsemane. 
There is no short cut. 

However, let us begin from the beginning. For Pasternak has 
a well-pronounced view of things and it is characteristic of his 
consciousness. 

The first article of his faith then — it is not merely a faith 
but a deep and concrete perception — is that the world is one. 
Creation Sos a global unity and there is one pulsation, one 
throb running through all life. In this regard he is a unanimist 
of the school of Jules Romains. Life’s single pulsation, however, 
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he feels most in the plant world; the global unity there moves 
in a wonderfully ikon rhythm and harmony. Mankind in its 
natural, unsophisticated state shares in that rhythm and har- 
mony and forms part of it. That is perhaps the stage of happy 
innocence of which many of the first great Romantics dreamed, 
Rousseau and Wordsworth. Viewed as such, placed as a natural 
phenomenon in the midst of Nature, in its totality, mankind 
still appears as a harmonious entity fitting into a harmonious 
whole. But that is a global bird’s-eye view. There is a near view 
that isolates the human phenomenon, and then a different pic- 
ture emerges. That is the second article of Pasternak’s faith. Life 
is a rhythmic whole, but it is not static, it is a dynamic move- 
ment, it is a movement forward — toward growth and progress. 
It is not merely the movement of recurrence; life does not con- 
sist in pulsation only, a perpetual repetition. As I say, it means 
growing, advancing, progressing, as well. That is, in other words, 
the inevitable urge of evolution. Ay, and there's the rub. For it 
is that which brings in conflict and strife: together with crea- 
tion comes destruction. 

Nature in her sovereign scheme of harmony accepts destruc- 
tion, it is true, and has woven that element too in her rhythmic 
pattern and it seems quite well and good. She is creating de- 
stroying and re-creating eternally. She denudes herself in winter, 
puts on a garb of bare, dismal aridity and is again all lush,ver- 
dant beauty in spring. Pain and suffering, cruelty and battle are 
all there. And all indeed is one harmonious whole, a symphony 
of celestial music. 

And yet pain is pain and evil evil. There are tears in mortal 
things that touch us to the core. In mankind the drive for evo- 
lution brings in revolution. Not only strife and suffering but 
uglier elements take birth; cruelty, inhumanity, yes, and also 
perversity, falsehood, all moral turpitudes, a general inner de- 
terioration and bankruptcy of values. In the human scheme of 
things nothing can remain on a lofty status, there comes inevi- 
tably a general decline and degradation. As Zhivago says “A 
thing which has been conceived in a lofty ideal manner becomes 
coarse and material.” 

An element of the human tragedy — the very central core per- 
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haps — is the calvary of the individual. Pasternak’s third article 
of faith is human freedom, the freedom of the individual. In- 
deed if evolution is to mean progress and growth it must base 
itself upon that one needful thing. And here is the gist of the 
problem that faces Pasternak (as Zhivago) in his own inner 
consciousness and in his outer social life. The problem — Man 
versus Society, the individual and the collective — the private 
and the public sector in modern jargon — is not of today. It is 
as old as Sophocles, as old as Valmiki. Antigone upheld the 
honor of the individual against the law of the State and sacri- 
ficed herself for that ideal. Sri Rama on the contrary sacrificed 
his personal individual claims to the demand of his people, the 
collective godhead. 

Pasternak’s tragedy runs on the same line. Progress and wel- 
fare of the group, of humanity at large is an imperative necessity 
and the collective personality does move in that direction. But 
it moves over the sufferings, over the corpses of individuals com- 
posing the collectivity. The individuals, in one sense, are indeed 
the foci, the conscious centers that direct and impel the onward 
march, but they have something in them which is over and 
above the dynamism of physical revolution. There is an inner 
aspiration and preoccupation whose object is other than outer 
or general progress and welfare. There is a more intimate quest. 
The conflict is there. The human individual, in one part of his 
being, is independent and separate from the society in which 
he lives and in another he is in solidarity with the rest. 

The freedom of the individual is a double-edged sword — it 
is a help to progress, it is also a bar. Individuals, great indi- 
viduals, are the spearhead of progressive movements. They initi- 
ate new and advanced beginnings. But if freedom means whims 
and caprices, too great a stress on personal likes and dislikes, 
then that brings about a deviation in the straight path, or rather, 
obstacles in the forward march. And the advancing time-spirit 
or world-spirit has to push them and cast away. There is also 
the other side of the shield. Collectivity, like the individual, 
may also be a help as well as a bar. It means the enlargement 
and diffusion of the individual's gain, a sharing in wide com- 
monality, an element or asset of human progress; it may also 
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hamstring, for it is normally conservative and averse to move- 
ment rt progress. 

Zhivago at almost every step shows how the individual is 
thwarted in his inner and personal fulfilment — even in those 
matters that concern his higher and nobler inclinations and pur- 
suits, not merely his affairs of selfish interest. The Fein 3 of 
the collective urge, the progress that society needs and exacts 
is often a millstone that slowly grinds the individual down to 
personal frustration and failure. That is, I suppose, the central 
lesson of Pasternak’s autobiography. 

That is why even when Pasternak speaks of social progress, 
a better humanity, we are not sure. For what matters is the 
present. A brave new world in the offing, yes. But how to take 
life in the meanwhile? Evidently, it is the life of the cross, you 
have to choose that or it is imposed upon you. The Kingdom of 
Heaven is within you and in spite of what the world and life are, 
you can create within you, possess in your inner consciousness 
something of the divine element, the peace that passeth under- 
standing, the purity and freedom and Renaiier with oneself and 
with the entire creation, including even one’s neighbors. 

Inner divinity does not save you from an outer calvary. But 
you know how to accept it and go through it, not only patiently 
but gladly, for thereby you take upon yourself the burden of 
sorrow that is humanity's share in the life here below. I referred 
at the beginning to the tragedy of a sensitive soul; I may turn 
the phrase and speak of the sensitivity of a tragic soul. There 
are souls that are tragic in the very grain — it is that which gives 
an unearthly beauty, nobility — indeed the martyr’s aureole. It 
is not only that our sweetest songs arise out of our saddest 
thought, but that, as our poet says, 


The whole existence awaits its warmth 
From just a little suffering." 


Pasternak’s poetry is characterized by this tragic sensitivity, 
a nostalgia woven into the fabric of the utterance, its rhythm 


‘Rendered from the French version: 
C’est que toute existence attend 
Sa chaleur dun peu de souffrance. 
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and imagery, its thought and phrasing. “The eternal note of 
sadness” which Arnold heard and felt in the lines of Sophocles, 
we hear in the verses of Pasternak as well. Almost echoing the 
psalmist’s cry of Vanity of vanities, Pasternak sings: 


But who are we, where do we come from 
When of all those years 
Nothing but idle is life 


And we are nowhere in the world! 


Here in this world, upon this earth we move as in a dream — 
I, you everything, living or non-living, all together forming 
together one indivisible flow passing eternally to eternity! 


But their hearts are beating, 
Now he, now she 

Struggles to awake, 

Falls back to sleep. 


Eyes closed. 
Hills. Clouds. 
Rivers. Fords. 
Years. Centuries. 


A beautiful picture in the Chinese style — a few significant 
strokes, simple and clear, evoking a whole landscape, brimful 
of yearning and resignation and tearful quietness in which the 
whole creation is embalmed. 

Pasternak’s snowscapes are beautiful, they are particularly 
expressive of this nostalgia that pervades his whole conscious- 
ness like a perfume as it were. Here, for example, is a haunting 
scene: 

The driven snow drew circles and arrows 
On the window pane. 


The candle on the table burned. 
The candle burned. 


The frosty night was like a fairy tale 
Invisible beings kept stepping down 
From the snowdrifts into the crowd, 
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But the cardinal point is in the final settling of accounts. 
In all the world 


Are there so many souls? 
So many lives? 
So many villages and woods? 


These three days will pass 

But they will push me down into such emptiness 
That in the frightening interval 

I shall grow up to the Ressurrection . . . 


This is one world, one and indivisible, and it moves, whole 
and entire, through a kind of wintry blizzard, bearing its heavy 
cross, moves yet to a new life, a miracle that shall happen — for 
such is the lesson of the life that the lord of life, the Son of 
Man lived and showed. Even like his master and guide, Paster- 
nak says, to himself, above all 

Surely it is my calling 
To see that the distances should not lose heart 


And that beyond the limits of the town 
The earth should not feel lonely. 


For the miracle does happen and man is waiting for that in 
spite of all the tragic interlude: , 


If the leaves, branches, roots, trunk 

Had been granted a manual of freedom, 

The laws of nature would have intervened. 
But a miracle is a miracle, a miracle is God. 
When we are all confusion, 

That instant it finds us out. 


Yes, the captive tree rooted to the soil for eternity is as much 
of a miracle as the free wide-winging bird in the infinitude, even 
as Death too is a miracle, the passage to Immortality, only its 
mask perhaps. 





The Great Tradition In 
Russian Philosophy 


By HEINRICH STAMMLER 


HE very title of this essay will call forth the question: Is 

there such a thing as a “great tradition” in Russian phi- 
losophy, and what is meant by this term? It may seem presump- 
tuous to sort out from such a complex subject as the history of 
Russian thought one specific trend in order to bestow upon it 
the imposing title of “the great tradition.” One glance at the 
table of contents of two recent authoritative works in this field, 
N. Lossky’s History of Russian Philosophy and V. V. Zenkovsky’s 
monumental two-volume study under the same title will con- 
vince the reader that during the comparatively brief historical 
span of modern philosophical thought in Russia a bewildering 
variety of ideas, trends, methods, and approaches has filled the 
pages of Russia's philosophical records. And it is not only schools 
of thought with which the historian has to deal. A host of 
keenly outlined individualities have made their presence felt 
in the groves of Russia’s academe, and as often as not the stu- 
dent will recall Schopenhauer’s dictum: “What sort of a phi- 
losophy a man chooses (or vindicates) depends on what sort 
of a man he is.” 

Longer than her sister nations in Western and Central Europe 
did Russia retain a “medieval” frame of mind. Until well into the 
eighteenth century, the spiritual and cultural self-awareness of 
the Russian people, as far as it became articulate, was deter- 
mined by and centered around religion, the occasional appear- 
ance of heretics and sectarians notwithstanding. Muscovite 
culture remained, in this respect, “monistic” inasmuch as all 
manifestations of civilization were supposed to arise from, re- 
turn to, and revolve around Christianity in the ecclesiastical 
terms of Eastern Orthodoxy, slightly modified by the contin- 
gencies of local and historical conditions and peculiarities. 
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Thus the Russian mind, ecclesiastically trained in its approach 
to the problems of God and man, life and after-life, thought and 
action, conduct and misconduct, state and society, was suddenly 
confronted with the rich philosophical heritage of the West as 
well as with the ennadened growth of scientific philosophy 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in England, France, 
and Germany. All the former certitudes were Zeoued. The 
ecclesiastical, one-sidedly “monistic” or “total” outlook seemed 
to be hopelessly dated and doomed. Religious and moral auton- 
omy, coupled with cultural pluralism, superseded the earlier 
dogmatic and moral heteronomy and “monistic” cultural aware- 
ness. The results were as destructive and corrosive as they were 
damaging to the unfolding of a creative spirit in philosophical 
reflection and inquiry. A complete loss of orientation in the 
face of the overwhelming Western achievements in the field of 
scientific theory, rational speculation, and epistemology were 
the outgrowth of this cross-fertilization that had been brought 
about so abruptly and by such violent means. 

The necessary adjustments to the social, political, military, 
administrative, and scientific exigencies of a new age were ef- 
fected in a surprisingly short time. It took Russia only one gen- 
eration after Peter to produce a Lomonosov, but two more had 
to be added to give birth to the re genius of Lobachev- 
sky. Philosophic reflection, however, needed a much longer in- 
cubation period to mature. A whole century had to elapse before 
Skovoroda found a worthy successor in Soloviov. 

The eighteenth-century figures in the annals of Russian in- 
tellectual history as the age of a somewhat cynical, superficial 
Voltaireianism. But towards the end of this “Age of Reason,” 
Russian society was swept by a wave of sentimentalism in the 
spirit of Rousseau, English pre-romanticism, and Germany's 
“Storm and Stress.” Neither the sophistication of the proponents 
of enlightenment nor the humanitarian and enthusiastic effu- 
sions of “beautiful souls” displayed much originality on Rus- 
sian soil. It is significant, however, that Freemasonry, trans- 
planted to the centers of Catherine's empire, soon took on the 
garb and solemn gestures of nature-mysticism, cloudy-divina- 
tions about the celestial sources of the life-giving forces of the 
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universe, and pseudo-scientific experimentation. The spirit of 
Paracelsus, Jakob Boehme, St. Martin, Swedenborg, and, last 
but not least, Jung-Stilling supplanted the gaia scienza of the 
French moralists, encyclopedists, and lumiéres. This mentality 
captured for a while the fickle imagination of Alexander I, thus 
becoming a powerful force in some circles of educated society. 
The stern discipline of epistemology, on the other hand, did not 
find many admirers and adepts; what was accepted with eager- 
ness, however, were mockery and destructive wit or the nebu- 
lous enthusiasms of irrationalist and pietist inquiries into the 
wonder-working providences of the Deity. Actually, it was the 
awkward age of Russia’s speculative genius. Like a youth who 
for the first time discovers, in a state of breathless absorption, 
the analytical faculties of his mind, and proceeds with icono- 
clastic vigor to destroy all established idols, between the rebel- 
lion of reason and a youthful upsurge of sentiment, the Russian 
mind oscillated between critical attacks upon a seemingly de- 
funct tradition and the passionate search for new Absolutes. 
Fedor Stepun’s remarks Pr to the Russian mind the Absolute, 
(in contrast to the more rational approach of German metaphys- 
ics) is given rather in its irrational aspect, is confirmed already 
by these adolescent stirrings of Russian thought. 

This quest led the Russian seekers into the camp of Hegel, 
Fichte, and Schelling, and later into the fold of the nineteenth 
ventury positivism, Darwinism, and scientific materialism. Kant, 
studied but by a few more patient readers, was, for a long time 
to come, relegated to parentheses and footnotes. Or he was 
understood in the purely negative, critical aspects of his system, 
which response, however, was found not only in Russian minds, 
but also in those of some of his countrymen. Having read Kant 
from cover to cover, the famous dramatist and poet Heinrich 
von Kleist despaired of the possibility of any positive knowl- 
edge; in his eyes, Kant became the “smasher of all certainties.” 
And still in the twentieth century, a philosopher like V. F. Ern, 
nurtured in the tradition of patristic and platonic philosophy, 
saw in the epistemological reasoning of Hume and Kant eels 
but a myth which, in the interest of true thinking, would have 
to be fought and unmasked. 
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This hasty survey brings to light, I believe, two important 
components in Russian philosophic thought. Firstly, the Russian 
mind, with very few exceptions, has always displayed a marked 

disinclination to engage in closely reasoned, tortuous epistemo- 

logical speculations for their own sake. In the great argument 
as to what must be given precedence: Thought or Being, the 
Russians have resolutely sided with the advocates of Being. The 
reduction of the whole and living, concrete and complex human 
personality to such abstractions, created in the interest of pure 
and disinterested thought, as the “thinking consciousness” or 
the “absolute I” have never held any attraction whatever for 
Russian thinkers. Thus, it could be argued with some justifica- 
tion that Russian thought has been ontological rather than epis- 
temological, existential rather than empirio-critical. At all times, 
it has striven after the fullness of being. Its problems have been 
set by the totality of experience. It has been averse to acknowl- 
edging only purely intellectual and logical processes as material 
for scientific inquiry, nor has it excluded non-sensory experience 
— moral, aesthetic, and religious — from the sphere of its investi- 
gations in favor of external and sensory experience as embodied 
in science, sociology, and psychology. 

A second point that could be made is its quest for certainty. 
This term, however, must not be coe, in Deweyite, in- 
strumentalist terms. The Russian mind has again and again 
shied away from an out and out relativism that contents itself 
with the hypothetical and temporary truths of science endeavor- 
ing to make the best of them in the pursuit of merely utilitarian 
objectives. In our context, the quest for certainty means rather 
a striving for an all-embracing Absolute, some transcendent 
Truth that would be unconditioned by the flux of immanent 
experience. On the other hand, the Absolute would be expected 
to endow the moments of this flux with a meaning, which, al- 
though transcendent in origin, would be comprehensible in 
human, i.e., moral, social, aesthetic, and religious terms. It is 
as though the Russian mind, after having been dazed for a 
while by the cold brilliance of Western scientific philosophy, 
started pining after the lost paradise of the “total” world-view 
that had been its shelter and shield in pre-Petrine times. 
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This quest tempted Russian thinkers and seekers to follow 
the great idealist philosophers into the lofty realms (or cloud- 
cuckoo lands, depending upon the view-point of the critical 
observer) of their speculations concentrated upon the World- 
Spirit, the Over-Soul, or the undifferentiated Absolute. Later in 
the nineteenth century it led to the strange phenomenon of an 
uncritical, quasi-religious absolutization of the scientific method- 
ology of positivism and materialist metaphysics in its static as 
well as dialectical aspects. It produced that oddly inconsistent 
mode of thought, for which V. Zenkovsky has coined the fortu- 
nate term “semi-positivism” — a curious blend of fervent social 
idealism with nce ar scientism, without, however, being crea- 
tive in the field of its highest ambition, science. With regard to 
this Weltanschauung, Vladimir Soloviov quipped: “They say: 
Man is derived from the apes; that’s why we must love our 
neighbor . . .” Even Marxism-Leninism, this repulsive brew of 
economic determinism, crude materialist metaphysics, and the 
voluntarist mystique of destruction inherited from Bakunin, 
must serve this quest for certainty in providing a “monistic,” all- 
inclusive, and strictly dogmatic world-view. 

In this absence of sufficient critical restraint, we unveil the 
most deplorable weakness in the heritage of Russian thought; 
a weakness which has not remained hidden from Russian ob- 
servers. G. G. Shpet denounced it with scornful ferocity in his 
Outline of the Development of Russian Philosophy; Fedor 
Stepun mentions it several times in the first volume of his re- 
markable memoirs Fulfilled and Unfulfilled (in Russian); and 
V. V. Zenkovsky, in the introduction to his History of Russian 
Philosophy points to the causes of this partciular failure in an 
otherwise vigorous and admirable body of thought. 

How, then, are we justified in speaking about a “Great Tra- 
dition”? In order to briefly explain this term, a few qualifications 
of what has been said hitherto must be made. It should not be 
forgotten that in Russia philosophy was not primarily a univer- 
sity discipline as it has been in Germany since the times of the 
schoolmen, and later with rationalists like Christian Wolff; more 
recently, this academic trend becomes increasingly evident also 
in the Anglo-Saxon world. The most outstanding representatives 
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of speculative thought, from Skovoroda to Berdyaev, were either 
philosophical amateurs, philosophizing country gentlemen, so- 
cial and literary critics like Chaadaev, Herzen, Belinsky, Mik- 
hailovsky, Merezhkovsky, and V. V. Rozanov, or philosophically 
active ecclesiastics and theologians like Yurkevich, Kudriavtsev, 
Archbishop Nikanor, Pavel Florensky, Sergius Bulgakov, V. V. 
Zenkovsky, and many others. The academic contacts of men 
such as Vladimir Soloviov have been of a rather peripheral char- 
acter, and, in our times, philosophers like Fedor Stepun, Boris 
Vysheslavtsev, and Ivan Illyin have unfolded an influential, far- 
reaching philosophic activity more often than not independently 
from the mores and rules of the game of academic sidevashey 
Prominent university philosophers like the Neo-Leibnitzian Leo 
Lopatin, the Hegelian Boris Chicherin, and the Neo-Kantian 
Alexander Vvedensky have, their merits notwithstanding, never 
attained so wide an audience as the free-lance philosophic non- 
academicians. The case of the brothers Prince Sergius and Prince 
Eugene Trubetskoy furnishes the exception that confirms the 
rule. 

While this reluctance to entrust philosophizing to the univer- 
sity departments of philosophy has been, on the one hand, in- 
strumental in keeping epistemological criticism and phenomeno- 
logical research at a somewhat low level, it has, on the other 
hand, imparted to Russian thought a refreshing immediacy, 
vitality, and freedom from the burden of an excessively scrupu- 
lous technicality. Russian thought has never yielded to the temp- 
tation to ban wisdom from philosophy, to turn it into a mere 
technique of reasoning which, in return, would make “philoso- 
phy” superfluous. At no time — apart from the latter-day dis- 
tortions and contortions of thought under Marxist-Leninist in- 
fluence — did it cease to uphold a transcendent concept of truth, 
not resigning in face of the claims of “transcendentalist” (Kan- 
tian) criticism or the operationalist techniques of the various 
brands of positivism. It did not despair in view of the insolubil- 
ity of the problems which are inherent in the predicaments of 
human existence as such. The declaration that most of the basic 
metaphysical, moral, and religious questions that have beset 
mankind from the dawn of time are meaningless would, in the 
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eyes of the most prominent Russian thinkers, amount to a sur- 
render, a renunciation of the most precious human patrimony, 
ie. the right to ask unanswerable questions — the “accursed 
questions’ of Russian literary fame. This attitude found a terse 
expression in V. V. Rozanov’s aphorism: “Positivism is the philo- 
sophical mausoleum over a perishing humanity.” (In Fallen 
Leaves, 1913). 

If, then, a definition for the Great Tradition in Russian Phi- 
losophy is required, it could be discovered in a book by Fedor 
Stepun, in which, under the title Letters of a Russian Officer 
(1918; a German translation was published in 1929), the author 
attempts to come to grips with the moral and spiritual plight of 
an educated Russian in the face of the ghastly realities of the 
First World War. Stepun wrestles with the problem whether it 
would be possible to attribute, even in this hour of unheard-of 
slaughter and destruction, some meaning to these visitations 
upon mankind, a meaning that would transcend the usual polit- 
tical and patriotic evaluations. It could be argued that the core 
of his philosophic creed can be determined as a kind of realistic, 
or setalegioal. idealism. In view of the infinite vastness of the 
Siberian landscape, the philosopher-lieutenant exclaims: “No, 
Kant was wrong! If he hadn't lived in Koenigsberg, but in Si- 
beria, he certainly would have understood that space is not a 
mere form of our perception, but something deeply ontological. 
On the shores of ‘Lake Baikal, he probably would not have writ- 
ten a transcendental aesthetic, but a metaphysics of space.” On 
the other hand, he points out: “I have always been and will 
for ever remain an idealist in the philosophic sense of the word 
... I wholly agree with Plato, Aristotle, Spinoza, Malebranche, 
Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, and Soloviov that life in terms of 
its stubborn factuality is not the last thing known to the heart 
and accessible to rational knowledge. It goes without saying that 
there is something in the world that infinitely surpasses all fact. 
This higher reality is God for religious faith, the idea for the 
philosopher, form for the artist, love and child for every average 
mortal, and home and country for the patriot . . .” 

This idealism does not evaporate in pure phenomenalism, nor 
is it wholly swallowed up by the mirage of a speculative Abso- 
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lute. The Byzantine heritage which has preserved Russian spec- 
ulation from the excesses of critical as well as subjective idealism 
is the platonic and patristic legacy, which from Ivan Kireevsky 
on has not ceased to exercise its sometimes unnoticed influence, 
in harmony with Russia's formative traditions. According to this 
train of thought, the archetypical idea, the idea of ideas, is God. 
God is timeless and spaceless, eternal, absolute, and infinitely 
ideal. The realization of the timelessly and infinitely ideal under 
the conditions of a time-and-space-bound created world hap- 
pens in form of an irruption of the transcendent into the imma- 
nent. It takes place whenever God wills it and ordains it accord- 
ingly — “in the fullness of time.” God also is freedom per se. 
The very substance of freedom is something divine, even under 
earthly conditions. 

For after all, the world was created by a free act of God. Thus, 
its dissolution by speculative or scientific phenomenalism would 
come dangerously near an attack upon the Creator himself. The 
reality of the universe, and together with it, a correspondence 
between the created knower and the known is not only a ration- 
al, but also a religiously correct assumption. In N. Lossky’s “in- 
tuitivism,” we have a systematic presentation of this basically 
Christian metaphysics in modern, scientific terms. Consequently, 
the advent of the transcendent does not dissolve created reality 
into mere data of sensory consciousness, but rather transfigures 
it. One of the basic themes of Russian thought is not the disap- 
pearance of form and reality before the onslaught of pure and 
abstract thought and calculation, but its transfiguration in truth, 
harmony, and beauty. The Russian mind has always been much 
concerned with the concept of pravda, truth, or, rather, right- 
eousness in individual as well as social terms. Already in Russian 
religious folk-poetry, pravda takes on eschatological proportions 
in that it is destined, after a transitory victory of its foe, krivda 
(untruth, injustice), to descend from heaven in the halo of ul- 
timate triumph. In the thought of men like Khomiakov, Dos- 
toevsky, and Soloviov, however, it borrows its splendor from the 
concepts of divine love and divine beauty which will in the end 
redeem mankind. From Khomiakov on, Russian thinkers have 
insisted that this transfiguring as well as tranfigured Righteous- 
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ness must be achieved in freedom. Again and again has Nicholas 
Berdyaev raised his voice to affirm that the premise of all divine 
and human creativity is freedom. Following Jakob Boehme, he 
went even so far as to declare that freedom is an uncreated ele- 
ment precedin ing all creation and having its existence outside, 
but next to God. Stepun has drawn up Berdyaev's spiritual por- 
trayal as follows: “Tust as Chaadaev who wrote in his time he 
would consider himself insane if he had more than one idea in 
his head Berdyaev also pondered throughout his entire life over 
one and the same problem . . . the problem of freedom. Ber- 
dyaev, of course, has altered his pret oint as well as his evalu- 
ations several times. But he remained for ever faithful to his 
basic theme and pathos. As a Marxist, he advocates the economic 
and social liberation of the masses; as an idealist, he vindicated 
the independence of intellectual and spiritual activity from eco- 
nomic fetters and middle-class asnilitiets and as a Christian, 


he ever more passionately affirmed the free creative cooperation 
of God and man . . .” Here we encounter “the theurgical rest- 


lessness” (Fr. V. V. Zenkovsky ), which, in connection with the 
theme of creative freedom, runs through the philosophies and 
religious searchings of many outstanding Russian thinkers. 
The most uncompromising protagonist, however, of unlimited 
freedom was Leo Shestov, perhaps the greatest modern repre- 
sentative of systematic irrationalism. He did not limit himself 
to investigating the conditions under which, in a world other- 
wise governed by necessity, moral autonomy or inner spiritual 
freedom would be possible. He undertook it to revolt against 
necessity itself in declaring war on the very concept of Law, 
logical as well as natural. A close scrutiny of his fascinating book 
Athens and Jerusalem (1938) makes it abundantly clear that 
at the background of his daring deductions there hovers the 
shadow of the Almighty whose essence is the freedom to act 
according to His inscrutable will, unfettered by law or what is 
called, in human parlance, rationality or reasonableness. Shes- 
tovs star witness is Dostoevsky's ‘ ‘Underground Man” who 
chuckles: “Well, gentlemen, two times two is four — that’s very 
nice. But it would —— me infinitely more, if sometimes it also 


could be five . 
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It was stated above that the quest for a central concern from 
which all provinces of life would receive light and meaning has 
been a crucial theme in Russian thought. Even the ideocratic 
structure of Bolshevism seems to be designed according to this 
thought pattern. We must, however, not lose sight of the fact 
that here we deal with a fatal distortion of the traditions of 
Russian freedom-seeking philosophy. For freedom itself is con- 
spicuously absent from this latter-day Hegelian-Bakuninist hy- 
brid. In fact, the “Diamat” amounts to a betrayal of a heritage 
about which V. Zenkovsky says: “. . . the essential point is that 
philosophic thought grows only in conditions of free inquiry — 
and inner freedom is here no less important than external free- 
dom . . . Russian thought remained at all times connected with 
its own fundamental religiousness, its own religious soil . . . On 
the other hand, freedom was always dear to the Russian mind 
... Thus, if the sterile scholasticism and stagnation of Com- 
munist philosophy has been used here to illustrate, albeit in car- 
icature, a principal characteristic of Russian philosophy, it was 
not implied that the development of philosophic inquiry in 
Russia had, by historical necessity, to culminate in Soviet phi- 
losophy. The historic-political contingency of the conquest of 
Russia by the Communists only shows that, in the conditions of 
the flux of events uncontrollable by human foresight, wholly 
legitimate interests of the spirit may become warped and twisted 
until they are no longer recognizable. Corruptio optimi pessima. 

It should be pointed out, however, that this concept of free- 
dom has no anarchical, arbitrary, cynical, or antinomian conno- 
tations. What is stressed is not that freedom which avoids all 
commitments in terms of metaphysical, moral, aesthetic, and 
religious value judgments. The approximative realization of this 
freedom is always envisaged within a Christian-humanist frame 
of reference. This explains the inveterate proneness of Russian 
thought toward general socio-ethical, religious, and historio- 
sophic speculations, its preoccupation with a metaphysics of man 
in his relationship to a highest good to be realized on earth; an 
idea that can be discovered in Russian religious philosophy as 
well as in completely secularized systems of thought. We deal 
here with a “pragmatist and existential idealism” as Fedor 
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Stepun has described it: “The essence of existentialist thought 
consists in the rebirth of the immemorially old idea that true 
Being reveals itself to man not in his capacity of abstract ration- 
ality and intellectuality, but to man as a religious agent who 
lives by the concrete fullness of his own innermost, unmistak- 
able, unrepeatable experience . . . This philosophy of existence 
that in Germany had achieved vigor and convincing expres- 
siveness in its struggle with the traditional forms of idealism, 
in Russia has always been the only way of really serious phi- 
losophizing. Apart from a few not very original representatives 
of academic philosophy, the Russian thinker has at all times 
understood by the term “Philosophy” nothing but the deep con- 
cern over the realization of Righteousness in the life of the 
individual as well as of society.” But this realization of Right- 
eousness in creative freedom has as its substratum a transcend- 
ent and religious concept of truth which shines through the word 
of the Gospel: “Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” (John 8:32) A merely formal freedom without 
content would be the first step down into the abyss of 
nothingness or into that philosophical night in which all the cats 
are gray. According to Stepun, this would also be true in the 
realm of politics and social conduct. A freedom of which all 
positive values originally constituting it would be drained 
would not be able to stand its own ground in the face of a 
strong adversary resolutely bent on destroying it. Reflections of 
this type have gone into Stepun’s last book Bolschewismus und 
christliche Existenz (1959) with its timely warnings addressed 
to a more and more opportunist and relativist Western society. 
It is interesting that Stepun’s basic article of creed, the reaffirma- 
tion of the originally Christian principles which laid the founda- 
tion for modern democracy, encountered violent opposition in 
the camp of Russian liberal socialism. Its spokesman, Mark 
Vishniak, took the floor in order to parry Stepun’s contentions 
in a series of spirited polemical enunciations by resorting to 
the view, widely held in the West, that religious, philosophical, 
moral, and political pluralism and relativism on the most liberal 
scale is not only compatible with the institutions of a free soci- 
ety, but even constitutes one of the basic presuppositions for 
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the orderly functioning of liberty in the modern world. 

Thus it might seem that the Great Tradition in Russian Phi- 
losophy, i.e., religiously inspired ontological idealism, person- 
alism, and libertarianism is doomed. Not only has it been driven 
ruthlessly underground in Russia herself, but also abroad it 
appears to have a hard time in maintaining its claim of repre- 
senting the mainstream of Russian creative thought. It must not 
be overlooked, however, that the Russian cataclysm of 1917- 
1920 began with an intoxication with freedom that dizzied 
people to such an extent that they became oblivious of the most 
pressing business of the moment, thus leaving all the trump 
cards in the hands of a resolute foe of philosophical and religious 
freedom as well as of civil liberty. These catastrophic events 
have doubtlessly sharpened the eyes of men like Stepun and, 
among the younger generation of independent Russian thinkers, 
Sergey Levitsky, for the ever present dangers of “Shigalovism” 
which, as is well known but all too often forgotten, was to begin 
with boundless freedom, only to end with boundless slavery. 
Therefore it is not surprising that one of the most significant 
chapters in Sergey Levitsky’s profound, voluminous study, The 
Tragedy of Freedom (in Russian; Frankfurt, 1959) bears the 
subtitle “The Pathology of Freedom” . . . Apparently, this book 
was planned and completed in the spirit of “the Great Tradi- 
tion. The author applies the whole complicated apparatus of 
discursive reasoning in his undertaking to refute the attacks 
upon freedom carried forward by religious, scientific, and psy- 
chological determinism. But the most painstaking, conscientious, 
and ingenious exercise of scientifically refined argumentation is 
never an end in itself. The intellectual process remains subordi- 
nate to trans-scientific goals. The dangers of freedom conceived 
in purely sentimental, relativistic, and pluralistic forms are 
depicted with merciless precision. The wan displays the great 
courage — all the greater in an age menaced not only by external 
enemies of freedom, but also by all kinds of technological, eco- 
nomic, and social pressures that tend to curtail the freedom of 
the individual — to emphasize that freedom which we must love, 
according to Beethoven, “more than our lives” is not in itself 
the Summum Bonum, but the greatest chance man has been 
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pane to realize the highest good. “Only if we obey values 
igher than freedom as such, can freedom fulfill itself and pro- 
tect us from the legions of the demons of slavery which camou- 
flage themselves with catchwords of freedom and liberty. Free- 
dom is a chance as well as a risk. Only by the utilization of this 
chance and through the dangers connected with risk shall we 
be able to reach true freedom.” True freedom, we may add, that 
is attained in the light of that truth which passeth all under- 
standing. 

Thus it appears that the Great Tradition in Russian Philoso- 
phy, all predictions to the contrary notwithstanding, is not yet 
doomed. Only the future can show whether one day it will again 
be nurtured by all the life-giving forces of its native soil. 





Nikolai Alekseevich Zabolotsky 
1903-1958 


By VERA SANDOMIRSKY 


N° long ago, Nikolai Zabolotsky asked those who “with 

notebooks full of poems” had journeyed ahead of him to 
“the country without ready-made shapes’ whether it was easy 
and peaceful for them there. Now that he has joined them, the 
inartyrdom that was his should earn him peace while his slender 
poetic output secures him a place among the major Russian 
poets of our time. 

The ambivalence of officialdom toward this poet in Russia 
accompanied him to his grave with only the bare minimum of 
decorum and sour politeness. And what is more regrettable, the 
émigré literary world has so far failed to introduce Zabolotsky 
to the non-Russian public. His work is largely unknown, and 
to basic literary research he remains a challenge. 

Fortunately, it is possible to bring to Russian readers the first 
effort to appraise Zabolotsky’s work as a whole and to reveal its 
formative philosophical core. Because of his philosophy and 
because of his curiously anachronistic affinity with Tyutchev, 
the Stalinist regime attempted to destroy him. It was equal- 
ly unforgiving of his other bizarre affinity with Zoshchenko. 
Georgii Petrov’s long essay’, written with depth and love for 
the late poet shortly before he died is the first serious study, as 
far as I know, of Zabolotsky’s unhappily scattered poetry. It is 
all the more valuable as Petrov examined first printings in the 
journals of the late ‘twenties and ‘thirties. By so a revisions, 
censors frequently distorted Zabolotsky’s poetry when it ap- 
peared in the few individual editions. It is to be hoped that 
original versions will someday be collected. 


“Kandidat bylykh stoletii, polkovodets novykh let,” Mosty, 1958, Vol. 
I. pp. 193-223. 
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Zabolotsky was born in Kazan in 1903. His father was what 
may in English be called an agronomist. The family seems to 
have moved from place to place and Zabolotsky finished his 
secondary education in Urzhum in 1920. Thereupon, as a young 
man, he must have served in the Red Army after which by 
the mid-twenties, he moved to Leningrad. There, according 
to V. Zavalishin’, he transferred upon the advice of two evi- 
dently imaginative faculty members, from the department of 
biology to that of language and literature at the Herzen Insti- 
tute. His first poems started to appear in newspapers in 1927. 

If one is to look for a generic affiliation of the young provincial 
poet, his roots are in futurism and more precisely in that of 
Khlebnikov's recension. It is Zabolotsky of that early period 
whom Vladimir Orlov remembers in a cryptic and lopsided 
obituary notice: 


... Still wearing out his Red Army overcoat and heavy soldier shoes, 
he used to come to our editorial office, young, red-cheeked, very 
modest, silent, somehow very much collected from within.* 


Inner control is the earmark of his work from the very begin- 


ning as well as a stringent, anti-lyrical sense of form. The word 
classical comes to mind, if paradoxically. In his best work, dating 
from the ‘thirties, he has proven himself a narrative poet com- 
bining the afterglow of the Nekrasov tradition with a novel 
apocalyptic perception of the Bolshevik world. 

As to that which is not known about his life, one might re- 
member that the totalitarian condition fosters a dichotomy in 
the destiny of poets. Their lives are either mercilessly and to a 
great degree falsely exposed, as in the cases of Essenin and 
Mayakovsky, or, less vulgarly but not less tragically, their per- 
sonal destiny is relegated to oblivion through either the rancor 
or indifference of those who implement the notorious obshchest- 
vennost. Oblivion can descend in a poet's lifetime, with or 
without the purgatory of the concentration camp. If scarcely 
anything is known of the way Akhmatova manages to exist, 
Zabolotsky’s last years are even more of a puzzle. We have only 


2“Nikolai Zabolotsky,” Novy Zhurnal, LVIII, September, 1959, p. 122. 
8“Put Poeta,” Literaturnaya Gazeta, December 20, 1958. 
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his poetry and through it alone access to his integrity as both 
poet and man. 

One slender book of poems each decade, however, tells elo- 
quently enough the story of his bitter lot. The first book, Stolb- 
sty, appeared in 1929. The very fact that the second, Vtoraya 
Kniga, only forty-five pages long, was published as late as 1937, 
hints at the difficulties he experienced with editors and censors. 
From the start, much like Pasternak, he was branded a bizarre 
and dangerous individualist. The third small book, Stikhotvoren- 
iya, was published in 1948. Thus far, the fullest collection of his 
poetry, also under the last title, was published in 1957. Between 
1937 and the end of the war, Zabolotsky was prevented from 
publishing at all. 

Suffice it today to reread his transcript of the collectivization 
of peasants, “Torzhestvo Zemledeliya” and the fragments of the 
never finished “Lodeinikov” to see that the courage of detach- 
ment from the political system under which he lived and the 
depth of his questioning pessimism could not have remained 
unpunished. Sometime in 1937 he was arrested, accused of 
belonging to a subversive group, and sentenced to solitary con- 
finement in a Far-Eastern concentration camp. 

In Pisatelskie Sudby, a concise first-hand martyrology of the 
intelligentsia under Stalin, the late and well-informed R. V. 
Ivanov-Razumnik cites a letter which circulated among the 
literati of both capitals. Zabolotsky managed to send it from 
concentration camp. It was addressed to Nikolai Tikhonov 
with the request to forward it to Konstantin Fedin as well. It 
is a fantastic document. Not long after Zabolotsky disappeared, 
both Fedin and Tikhonov were decorated by the government 
‘for their achievements. The pertinent passage reads as follows: 

A year and a half ago, a group of writers and I were arrested and 
accused of belonging to a terrorist Trotskyist group. During interro- 
gation and under the pressure of most convincing arguments, we 
were forced to admit that we were members of that group and that 
we were recruited by the two writers who headed it: Nikolai Ti- 
khonov in Leningrad and Konstantin Fedin in Moscow. You will 
understand now my joy for you. You are alive and you are free. You 
will also understand my deepest consternation. How is it possible 


that both of you, the heads of a terrorist organization, having re- 
cruited me among its members, should have received a high govern- 
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mental reward whereas I, a rank and file member of that very organ- 
ization, have received for the same thing not a medal but ten years 
of solitary confinement. It is clear that something is very strange 
here and that ends do not meet. It behooves you — you who are free 
and decorated by the government — to attempt to untie this fantastic 
knot and either to admit your guilt and request to be sent into soli- 
tary confinement or to do all you can to liberate us who sit here en- 
tirely without guilt . . .* 


It seems that thereupon, frightened and embarrassed, Tikho- 
nov and Fedin, if not exactly requesting solitary confinement for 
themselves, had worked feverishly to get Zabolotsky’s sentence 
reduced. But there seems to be no doubt that he did not return 
to freedom until eight years had elapsed, that is, at the end 
of the war. 

The early Zabolotsky belonged to that small group of difficult 
modern poets and was, like Pasternak, a poet for poets. He 
started out as an innovator. The “newness” in him was a nervous, 
fragmented, surrealistic, sharply dichotomized vision of the 
Soviet urban world. With objects, animals, and new philistines 
adrift in a flat and airless sky, the vision was suspended between 
satire and despair. The postwar Zabolotsky is a far less modern 

oet. His form has become more traditional, and, with this trans- 
ormation, his agony over the ugliness of life, mutilated by the 
apocalyptic NEPman with all his progeny, has become blunted. 
In compensation, perhaps, his Platonic concern with personal 
reality, which he has always seen as very different from the 
reality of nature, and his concern with death have revealed 
themselves with majestic calm. He too, at last, was permitted to 
become lyrical, a modest reward Khrushchevism doles out to 
those who survive. 

Against this background, Orlov’s friendly words in the official 
Literaturnaya Gazeta sound less cynical than tragic. Today’s 
fashionable half-truths are more corrosive, perhaps, of simple 
decency than the monstrous untruths of earlier Soviet periods. 
In comparing the satirical pathos of Zabolotsky’s grotesque 
nightmares with the simplicity of his postwar ae Orlov 
evaluates this transformation as growth in the positive direction 
and establishes, as he must, a causality: 


‘New York, Literaturnyi Fond, 1951, p. 45. 
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. above all, of course, life itself had helped Zabolotsky . . . One 
can see clearly . . . how life, the real life of tl he people with its pas- 
sions and struggle ‘had re- taught the poet and had led him forward 
and upward from invented schemes to the poetry of clear and goal- 
directed thinking, to poetry glorifying labor and creativity.® 


Having omitted any mention of the years the poet spent in 
solitary confinement in a Northern concentration camp, Liter- 
aturnaya Gazeta, for one, might have refrained, especially in a 
last farewell, from attributing Zabolotsky’s growth to the bene- 
ficial conditions of Soviet life. 

It struck me in this connection that the sardonically nostalgic 
desideratum expressed in the concluding paragraph of the now- 
famous critique, of socialist realism by the anonymous brilliant 
Soviet mind had long since been fulfilled by the young Zabolot- 
sky among all too few others at the juncture of the ‘twenties and 
‘thirties. 


At present, I place my hopes in a fantasmagorical art, which would 
have hypotheses instead of a goal, an art in which the grotesque 
would replace the realistic in the description of everyday life. This 
is what would best respond to the spirit of our epoch. May the un- 
earthly imaginations of Hoffmann and Dostoevsky, of Goya and 
Chagall, of Mayakovsky . . . as well as those of many other realists 
and non-realists — may these teach us how to express truth with the 
aid of the absurd and fantastic!® 


In this fantasmagorical school Zabolotsky could have been an 
excellent teacher. 


. . . The large saucer of water 
On high tipped over. 
A woodsprite plucks the bark 
out of his shaggy beard; 
from behind a cloud, 
a siren points down 
with her little foot; 
the cannibal nibbles 
a gentleman’s unspeakables. 
Mixed up in a general dance, 
hamadryads and Britons, 
witches, fleas, and the dead 
wing about everywhere. 
My intellect, you candidate 
of bygone epochs, 

5Op cit. 

*“A Voice from the Depths,” Soviet Survey, July-September, 1959, p. 13. 
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commander of new years, — 
these monsters are 

but fiction and fever 

but fiction and dreams, 

the rocking of sleepy thought, 
inconsolable agony — 

that which does not exit.? 


But pupils under socialist realism were reluctant to learn. Even 
if they had been eager, the course would have been strenuous. 
Zabolotsky’s craft did not lend itself to imitation, nor even to 
parody, primarily because of its acute timeliness. Pointing to 
the essential in its character, V. Zavalishin says: 


The peculiarity of Zabolotsky’s grotesques consists in that the most 
common, the most simple things of the world of reality assume night- 
marish outlines and shapes. Here the borders between everyday phe- 
nomena and the oppressive dream are swept away. And, therefore, 
the epoch of the “great change” is perceived as if through an attack 

of brain fever or while screaming at night.® 
A secret net of antennae seems to stretch from visions of one 
artist of fantasmagoria to those of another. It has been found 
that Zabolotsky’s distorted world has something in common 
with that of, for instance, Hieronymous Bosch and Gogol. But, 
curiously, if Gogolesque elements were discovered in his poetry, 
so also were elements derived from classicism. It is not difficult 
to foresee a future Ph.D. thesis in which everyone the poet has 
been compared with will be catalogued: Derzhavin and Tyut- 
shev; Khlebnikov and Mayakovsky; Hieronymous Bosch and 
Henri Rousseau. The topsy-turvy world of Marc Chagall seems 
to me at times to have illustrated best of all Zabolotsky’s visions, 
although the painter has never been as dark as the poet. Affini- 
ties, however, have not made of Zabolotsky an eclectic, a mere 
receptacle of influences. Comparing Zabolotsky to such widely 
disparate figures actually reflects more on the critics than on 
the subject. On the one hand, the connections that some readers 
sense, point to the poet’ s roots in and response to a literary tra- 
dition as well as his groping for a new form. On the other hand, 


™Merknut Znaki Zodiaka,” Priglushennye Golosa, Ed. by Vladimir 
Markov, New York, 1952, pp. 369-370. 


8Op. cit. 
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other readers, once exposed to any newness, themselves grope 
for an interpretation through analogies. Leaving comparisons 
aside, the central literary fact remains that the young Zabolot- 
sky responded to the new social order with nightmarish, shat- 
tered, upside-down visions. The submerged pantheist in him, 
the poet who through eerie, static illuminations of distorted 
fragments of reality, groped in vain for a vanished whole, in- 
evitably turned to the death motif. Stalinist censors, who saw to 
it that socialist realism produced a literature without the themes 
of death and tragedy, took a poor view of Zabolotsky’s preoc- 
cupation with death. This was pessimism and pessimism was 
treason. 


Lodeinikov began to listen. Over the garden 
Hovered the vague rustle of thousands of deaths. 
Nature, having turned into hell, 

Performed her deeds without ado. 

The beetle ate the grass, the bird pecked at the beetle, 
The ferret drank the brain from the bird’s head, 
And the faces of night creatures, 

Contorted with fear, peered out of the grass. 

The eternal crushing machine of nature 

Brought death and being 

Into one tangle. But reason failed 

To unite both these mysteries . . .° 


This all-too brief homage should be concluded with a word 
about Zabolotsky’s postwar poetry. One is forced here to take 
a somewhat uneasy stand. Respect for a man’s personal char- 
acter should not, theoretically, interfere with the evaluation of 
his art. True, it has become fashionable among those who value 
the young poet highly to dismiss his recent work as lacking in 
real literary interest. I cannot share this position even at the 
risk of being accused of inconsistency. An overall view of Zabo- 
lotsky’s work shows that his course as a poet started in the 
complexity of interlocked themes and images, in hyperbolic 
surrealistic tension, and ended in simplicity of form, taking one 
theme at a time. In this sense, his course parallels that of Pas- 
ternak. Zabolotsky, who began as a bizarre narrative poet be- 
came a lyricist of controlled and masculine sorrow; the angular, 


*Stikhotvoreniya, Moscow, 1957, p. 15. 
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harsh,urban poet turned more and more to nature. But, although 
now a quasi botanist — 


I have become the nervous system of plants 
I have become the meditations of stony cliffs . . .'° 


— his concern for people did not decline. Nor did he cease to be 
a masterful teller of the inner story, even if on a reduced scale. 
“Staraya Aktrisa,” “Nekrasivaya Devochka,” and the surprisingly 
sunlit and springlike “Skvorez” are among the best pages of 
poetry written in Russian in the last fifteen years. 

Both “Chertopolokh” and “Proshchanie s Druzyami’ were 
published in that remarkable second volume of the 1956 Liter- 
aturnaya Moskva. The decision of selecting these two poems 
over many others of equal quality was difficult enough, not to 
mention distress over the pedestrian and mediocre transla- 
tion. And the argument that regardless of the hazards of transla- 
tion, preference should have been given to Zabolotsky’s earlier 
period which is thematically more interesting, would have been 
well taken. However, the concern here has been not so much the 


display of Zabolotsky’s craftsmanship, hardly possible to convey 
in another language anyway, as to let somehow, despite ob- 
stacles, the poet's autumnal sadness in this humble In Memoriam 
speak for itself. 


10°“Gomborskii Les,” Novyi Mir, 12, 1957, p. 139. 





Nikolai Alekseevich Zabolotsky 1903-1958 


TWO POEMS BY N. ZABOLOTSKY 


Translated from the Russian 
By Vera Sandomirsky 


THISTLES 


They bring a bouquet of thistles 
And put it on the table. 

Before me, a fire, a turmoil. 

The purple dance of flames. 

These sharp-pointed stars, 

These splashes of northern lights. 
Tambourines thunder and moan. 
Lanterns burst from inside. 

This too is a way of making worlds, 
An organism woven of light. 

It is the heat of unfinished battles, 
Raised swords ablaze. 

These are towers of fury and of glory 
Where spear leans on spear, 

Where bunches of flowers are bloodyheaded 
And cut right into my heart. 

I dreamed of a high prison 

And bars black as night. 

Behind them — a fairytale bird, 
That one for whom there is no help. 
I too, it seems, live badl 

For I have not the strength to help. 
And the wall of thistles rises 
Between me and my joy. 

The wedge of the thorn reaches 

For my breast. Surely for the last time 
The sad and beautiful glance 

Of her inextinguishable eyes 

Beckons to me. 
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FAREWELL TO FRIENDS 


In broad-brimmed hats, wearing long coats, 
With notebooks full of your poems, 

You have scattered long since into dust 
Like branches of dry lilac. 


You are in the country without ready-made shapes, 
Where all is disjointed, mixed up, broken, 

Where instead of the sky there is only a grave-mound, 
And the moon does not orbit. 


There, in a different, inaudible language 
Sings the council of soundless insects. 
There, with a small lantern in hand, 

The beetle-man greets his acquaintance. 


Is it peaceful, my comrades? 

Is it easy for you? Have you forgotten? 

The ants gnd the roots, the herbs and the sighs 
And little columns of dust are brothers to you now. 


Sisters to you now are wild carnations, 
Nipples of lilac, slivers, chicks . . . 

You are powerless to remember 

The tongue of your brother you left above. 


For him there is not yet a place in those regions 
Where you disappeared weightless as the shadows, 
In broad-brimmed hats, wearing long coats, 

With notebooks full of your poems. 





Some Judgments On 
Soviet Science: 


By Warren B. WALSH 


HE pained and slightly incredulous astonishment with which 

we have reacted to repeated, spectacular demonstrations of 
Soviet scientific and technical prowess is partially a reflection 
of past inattention and ignorance. We appear to have forgotten, 
or perhaps we never knew, that the Soviets were heirs to a 
long and distinguished scientific tradition. Michael Lomonosov, 
a contemporary of Benjamin Franklin, was the first Russian 
scientist. Incidentally, he repeated and extended Franklin's 
famous kite experiment. Almost a century and a half later, the 
Russian chemist, Dmitri Mendeleev developed the periodic 
table which bears his name. Many of those who were the leaders 
in Soviet science, and some who still are leaders, received their 
education and early training in the pre-Soviet period. 

Failure to appreciate this heritage, and failure to realize that 
the Soviet regime has stressed science since the regime began 
have contributed to an almost panicky feeling that recent Soviet 
accomplishments in science must be the sudden outbursts of 
genius. This is not so, as the following example from the field 
of nuclear physics will show. Vigorous Soviet research in nuclear 


*Note on sources. The judgments about specific fields and sub-fields of 
Soviet science did not originate with the author. They are derived from 
information supplied by more than fifty American scientists through a 
series of interviews. The interviewers were themselves scientists, and each 
scientist interviewed only in his own general field. Physicists, for example, 
interviewed physicists; chemists talked with chemists; and so on. The 
interviewees (or respondents ) are all recognized authorities in their fields, 
and all of them are unusually well informed about the work being done 
by their Soviet counterparts. It was not possible to cover all the fields of 
science. Even such fields as oceanography, in which the Soviets are very 
active, had to be omitted. Finally, no attempt was made to penetrate the 
security screen with which the Soviet regime has surrounded some of its 
scientific research. 
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physics began in 1930, and was steadily continued until the 
outbreak of the Russo-German War in 1941. The war-caused 
interruption lasted only until 1943 when work in nuclear physics 
was resumed. This research was centered, during the 1930's, 
in the Physico-Technical Institute at Leningrad which had been 
founded in 1918, the first year of the Soviet regime. Several of 
the present leaders in Soviet nuclear research were trained at this 
Institute. The recent Soviet achievements in nuclear physics 
were neither born fully formed, like Venus springing from the 
forehead of Zeus, nor were they solely the result of espionage 
and treason against the West. 

This is not to say that Soviet scientists have not borrowed 
openly and clandestinely from the work of others. They have 
borrowed systematically, extensively, and effectively. The in- 
formation presented to them by May, Fuchs, Pontecorvo, and 
others undoubtedly saved the Soviet scientists and production 
men both time and effort. But the information which the Soviets 
have openly acquired from scientific publications and confer- 
ences has been of greater over-all re ug For example, the 
Soviets very aay. 4 translated and used the monumental, 
pioneering report of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Radiation Laboratory on microwave techniques. The current, 
massive Soviet translating and abstracting services have been 
too fully publicized to need more than mention here. 

The Soviets appear in some cases to be deliberately and skill- 
fully using a sort of division of labor by waiting for the scientists 
and technicians of other nations to achieve certain results. Mean- 
while, Soviet scientists concentrate on something else. One evi- 
dence of this tactic is in high polymer chemistry. The Soviets 
have exerted a large research effort in this subject, but they 
are trying to translate their findings into production by obtaining 
plants and equipment from the West. This does not mean that 
they are cms OI to develop such plants and equipment. It 
merely means that they see no point in repeating what someone 
else has already done. They propose to “i in the field of syn- 
thetic fibers what they have already successfully done elsewhere, 
namely, to use Western equipment and processes as prototypes 
for further development. 
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It may be that a somewhat similar development is now taking 
place in regard to chemical fuel cells. Soviet researchers were 
effectively active in this field until 1947. Then, for the next dozen 
years, evidence of further Soviet research on chemical fuel cells 
almost disappeared from the open literature. Research on the 
cells was, however, continued in the West, especially in Great 
Britain and, later, in the United States. The recent results of 
these Western researches are very promising, and are currently 
receiving some publicity. Coincidentally with these Western 
successes there appears to be a resurgence of Soviet interest in 
chemical fuel cells. 

Sometimes the Soviets have quietly maintained a steady effort 
which has suddenly paid rich returns. Whether this has been 
due to luck or to Soviet prescience, it is impossible to say. One 
instance is found in astronomical research. Soviet astronomers 
in the years after the war, made their own study of celestial 
mechanics and the cataloging of non-stable stars — fields in 
which the Germans had once been the leaders, The West largely 
ignored these subjects on the ground that they were “too classi- 
cal” to be of interest. It now turns out that personnel trained in 
these fields are extremely useful in satellite orbit analysis, and 
the Soviets have far more such persons than does the West. 
Soviet failure to keep up in some other scientific fields which 
have recently acquired new significance — cosmology and theo- 
retical seismology, for example — suggest that the Soviets are 
not infallible prophets. 

Although the Soviets have been handicapped in some in- 
stances by lack of experience, the building of cyclotrons being 
one case in point, they have sometimes been able to turn their 
relative industrial immaturity and the special conditions of their 
system to good advantage. In the case of the cyclotrons, none 
was built in the U.S.S.R. until after World War II. The United 
States, in contrast to the Soviet situation, had by then some 
fifteen years of experience in building cyclotrons. Partly because 
of this experience, all post-war, American-built cyclotrons have 
worked as planned, despite an occasional need for debugging, 
and have functioned well enough to make extended research 
possible. The Soviets have had troubles with their machines. 
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They have never been able to get a one billion electron volt 
(BEV) linear accelerator, which they built at Kharkov, to work. 
And their ten BEV accelerator at Dubna, widely hailed for sev- 
eral years as the world’s largest, did not function properly during 
at least its first three years of use. 

The other side of this picture is historically analagous to Ger- 
man scientific and industrial development after 1870. The Ger- 
mans were then Johnny-come-latelys to fields in which the 
British had long been leaders. Britain’s high industrial capacity 
rested on very heavy capital investments in plants and equip- 
ment, some of which were being rendered obsolescent by new 
discoveries and applications. The British found it too expensive 
to discard costly equipment in order to replace it with the latest 
models. The Germans, since they had little heavy investment to 
write off, were able to equip their plants with the newest im- 
proved equipment. 

The Soviets are currently in this same situation vis d vis the 
United States, at least in some lines. A case in point is the devel- 
opment and application to the manufacture of tires of the tech- 
niques of ionizing radiation. American tire manufacturers must 
weigh the possible advantages of adopting this method against 
the certain costs of junking existing plants and equipment. Some- 
times the decisive factor is the willingness of the Soviet rulers 
to absorb high costs or even losses in a particular activity for 
the sake of developing something they hold to be important 
to the nation. 

Soviet science, like the whole Soviet economy, operates on a 
system of priorities. Priorities are allocated by the rulers of the 
U.S.S.R., and a top priority item gets the best of everything — 
ample capital, the keenest minds, the best skilled labor, and all 
else needed for success. Items of lower priority have to make 
do with what is left. It has been a consistent Soviet policy to 
give top priority to those scientific researches which appear to 
promise most in terms of applications to immediate needs. A 
shortage in natural fibers presumably was the reason for the high 
priority assigned a few years ago to research in polymer chem- 
istry. The military and prestige benefits derivative from very 
long range missiles appear to have determined the assignment of 
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the Soviet’s limited computer capability. All reports 7 that 
Soviet research in general astronomy and in statistical physics 
has suffered from lack of computers. One may reasonably infer 
from the successful moon shots and from the recent tests over 
the Pacific, however, that these high priority activities were 
adequately supplied with advanced computers. 

Detailed pictures of Soviet science, like the general panorama, 
should be presented and seen in varying shades of gray rather 
than in contrasting blacks and whites. The Soviets have some 
truly exceptional scientists, some outstanding installations and 
equipment, and some brilliant achievements to their credit. So 
do all other countries which have a major tradition in science. 
The Soviet record, like those of other scientifically productive 
nations, is uneven not only in regard to science and technology 
as a whole, but also in regard to the separate fields and sub- 
fields of science. They are not world leaders in all science, nor 
in all branches of any one field of science. The range is from 
excellent and superior to mediocre and poor. 

One may fairly say that the Soviet Union is currently second 
in the field of mathematics. This generalization, however, is 
seriously misleading unless it is immediately qualified. The Sovi- 
ets are at present the world leaders in the mathematical sub- 
fields of analysis, non-linear differential equations (“the sub- 
field closest to applications” ) the theory of control circuits, that 
branch of geometry which deals with complex figures, and, per- 
haps also in topology. They lag somewhat behind the United 
States in mathematical logic, modern algebra, algebraic geom- 
etry, and geometry as a whole. The Soviets excel in analytical 
number theory, but the United States leads in other aspects of 
number theory. 

An outstanding American mathematician, a scholar with a 
world-wide reputation and many international contacts, believes 
that the United States is currently ahead of the Soviet Union 
in mathematics. He immediately adds, however, that the Soviets 
are closer to us today than we were to Western Europe in 1910. 

Precision instrumentation is a prerequisite for advanced re- 
search in chemistry as well as in other fields of science. The 
Soviets have developed a high level precision instrument indus- 
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try which produces excellent chemical apparatus on a large 
scale. Although some of the instruments and equipment in 
Soviet chemical laboratories show traces of Western inspiration, 
if not of actual origin, many are Soviet made, and demonstrate 
a high level of craftsmanship in mechanical, electrical, and op- 
tical manufacturing. While the Soviets still follow the practice 
of buying a single instrument or a single piece of equipment 
from abroad and then producing multiple copies of it, it would 
be erroneous to think of them as being only copiers. They fre- 
quently introduce modifications and improvements, thus, in 
effect, making the item their own even though it was not so 
initially. 

Soviet work in physical chemistry has recently emphasized 
polymerization, kinetics, and combustion. The production of 
synthetic fabrics is, of course, only one of pore immediately 
practical applications of research in polymerization. Another 
equally familiar application is the manufacture of plastics. 
Soviet interest in kinetics and combustion centers on those as- 
pects of these subjects which are closest to the production of 
missiles and rockets. Soviet research in all three of these subjects 
is of excellent quality, and reflects the presence of highly cap- 
able researchers as well as the availability of the necessary in- 
struments and equipment. 

Current and projected Soviet investigations of the trans- 
uranium elements appear to some American nuclear chemists 
to threaten American leadership in this field of research. The 
Soviets seem to be ahead of us in using ultra-sensitive photo- 
graphic emulsions as a tool of research in nuclear reactions. So- 
viet theoretical and experimental work in nuclear chemistry 
is excellent. 

Soviet organic chemists are also concentrating their studies 
on problems pertinent to the development of military weapons. 
Research in these high priority subjects is extensive and excel- 
lent, but production seems to lag behind completed research 
except in specific cases of production for military use. Soviet 
research on organo-metallic compounds is probably equal to the 
best American work; on organolithium compounds, the Soviets 


appear to be slightly ahead of us. 
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The same irregular pattern appears in the field of physics, a 
point that can be demonstrated by brief samples, starting with 
theoretical physics. The Soviets were the leaders in this field 
until about 1930. Then, for the next two decades, they paid 
relatively little attention to theoretical physics. A eit re- 
surgence of activity took place during the decade of the 1950s, 
and it now appears that the Soviets may outstrip the West in 
quantum field theory, quantum electrodynamics, and the theor- 
ies of strange particles. 

Soviet theoretical work in solid-state physics has, until very 
recently, been better than their experimental efforts, but this 
seems to be changing. There are signs of increasing Soviet inter- 
est and accomplishments in microwave spectroscopy and other 
microwave techniques and applications. One major line of devel- 
opment has been with radar, an application in which the Soviets 
have been making very rapid progress. 

In seismology, Soviet experimental work has been on a par 
with that done in the United States, but their theoretical work 
is less advanced than ours. 

The quality of Soviet research in statistical physics varies 
greatly, a little of it being of very high quality. Their contribu- 
tions to this field are small in number. Somewhat the same situ- 
ation also exists in acoustics, a field in which Soviet research 
is thorough rather than imaginative. Their efforts are about 
equally divided between applied and theoretical research, and 
their results vary widely as to quality. As of the close of 1959, 
Soviet research in the potentially very important field of plasma 
physics was less advanced than that of the West. Observers 
have, however, suggested that the Soviets may be pushing this 
field in an effort to “overtake and surpass” the West. 

High energy nuclear physics has been a top priority field in 
the U.S.S.R. for an appreciable time. There has been no stinting 
on the intellectual and physical resources assigned to it. The 
range of results has run all the way from brilliant to poor — a 
prime example of the necessity for using shades of gray in 
depicting the situation. Currently, the Soviet specialists in high 
energy nuclear physics are shifting their attention from pure 
nuclear research to high energy phenomena. The field of low 
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energy nuclear physics has been a low priority area except for 
those aspects of it which are directly connected with nuclear 
weapons. With this exception, and although a limited amount of 
research is being done in the field, there have been no significant 
Soviet contributions to low energy nuclear physics. 

Two other illustrations of the close relationship between ap- 
plicability and priority can be found in hydrodynamics and 
astrophysics. Excellent theoretical and experimental work was 
done by Soviet scientists in hydrodynamics, but those who did 
it have been shifted from working on ship theory and ship con- 
struction to the designing and building of satellites. Mr. L. I. 
Sedov, an outstanding specialist in both hydrodynamics and as- 
trophysics, is now known among his colleagues as “Mr. Sputnik.” 
There are seven “exceptionally distinguished Soviet astrophysi- 
cists, and very many lesser Soviet astronomers. General astron- 
omy has had a low priority, and research in this field has been 
limited in quantity and uneven in quality. The Soviets have, 
however, been doing excellent work in those aspects which are 
of great importance to the space age—radioastronomy, astronom- 
ical geodesy, and astronomical theory. 

Soviet research in low temperature physics, another significant 
field, has been outstandingly brilliant, especially their work on 
liquid helium. The Institute for Physical Problems, where this 
work is centered, is rated with the best in the world in terms 
of both staff and equipment. Another field in which the Soviets 
are currently outstanding is the history of science. 

An exaggerated unevenness and sharp contradictions are 
found in Soviet medicine. There are a number of well-trained, 
top-level medical scientists in the U.S.S.R. There is, however, 
a great disparity between this elite group and the majority of 
Soviet physicians, whose professional competence is lower than 
that of their American counterparts. Soviet medical efforts ap- 
pear to be pedestrian, on the whole, but some of their operative 
techniques, both in surgery and in the laboratory, are extremely 
good — in some cases, in advance of those found elsewhere. The 
Soviets are considerably behind the United States in both medi- 
cal research and medical practice, but they are making tremen- 
dous strides in those fields upon which they have chosen to 
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concentrate. At the present, their goals seem to be to provide 
adequate health protection and medical care for the greatest 
possible number of persons. It is possible that the Soviet Union 
will be equal to the United States in the quantity, though not 
in the quality of available medical care. One Soviet =, 
ment is worthy of specific mention. By a well-planned, efficient 
campaign involving the cooperative efforts of biologists, para- 
sitologists, ecologists, and clinicians, the Soviets have largely 
eliminated malaria from the U.S.S.R. On the debit side, it may 
be noted that the Soviets put out a tremendous number of drugs 
which have not been adequately tested and on which the bio- 
logical controls are faulty. In general, the use of controls in 
experiments seems to lie outside standard Soviet medical prac- 
tices. 

Soviet medical research in general, and Soviet work in phys- 
iology in particular are still dominated by the theories of Pav- 
lov. There are, however some faint signs that Soviet medical 
scientists will break free from this strait-jacket. A few Soviet 
physiologists appear to have concluded that “the Pavlovian 
canon” is no longer enough. There is not any doubt that the best 
of them are quite capable of striking out on their own whenever 
they feel that they are free enough to do so. 

The few examples given here could easily be duplicated and 
extended. Soviet rulers have decided that their regime must have 
the services of science, and the whole tremendous power of the 
regime is geared to this end. The regime can and does provide 
generous support and multiple incentives to accomplish its goals. 
It is safe to conclude that the Soviet Union has the ability and 
the capability to accomplish any humanly possible scientific 
mission to which the Soviet rulers assign high priority. But not 
even Khrushchev’s power is sufficient to create geniuses to order. 
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Carr, Epwarp H. Socialism In One 
Country. Part Two. New York, 
Macmillan, 1960. 493 pp. $7.50. 


This is the sixth volume in a mas- 
sive chronicle of the Russian Revo- 
lution and the Soviet regime. It 
brings the story down to 1926, 
when Stalin, after the Fourteenth 
Congress of the Communist Party, 
could feel that he had cleared the 
second hurdle in his relentless race 
for absolute power. The first and 
highest hurdle had been the polit- 
ical discrediting and demotion of 
Leon Trotsky, the man who stood 
nearest to the dead Lenin in ability, 
popular magnetism, and personal 
prestige. 

Stalin accomplished this first and 
most difficult objective by aligning 
himself with a bloc of veteran Com- 
munist leaders, among whom the 
most prominent were Lenin’s two 
early disciples, Grigory Zinoviev 
and Leo Kamenev. Trotsky’s hereti- 
cal, semi-Menshevik past made him 
vulnerable; his biting tongue, sharp 
wit, and consciousness of his own 
intellectual superiority had made 
him many enemies; and he proved 
himself entirely unable to cope with 
Stalin on the level of Communist 
Party machine politics. 

Stalin’s next move was to rid him- 
self of Zinoviey and Kameney and 
the story of how this was done is 
reconstructed, on the basis of a vast 
amount of research in Soviet pub- 
lications, in this latest volume of 
Mr. Carr. It is difficult not to feel 
that the issues which were debated 
at length at the Fourteenth Party 
Congress were somewhat con- 


trived and artifical: whether social- 
ism could be built in one country; 
whether too great concessions were 
not being made to the kulak, the 
relatively prosperous peasant, in the 
villages. However, Mr. Carr, always 
a meticulous scholar, has worked 
diligently on his Soviet source ma- 
terial and recreates, thirty-five 
years later, the mixed atmosphere 
of almost scholastic pedantry with 
which fine points of doctrine were 
argued, interspersed with rough 
shouting down of some of the 
speakers of the outnumbered op- 
position. Well worth preserving was 
the last echo of a spirit of moral 
integrity that antedated the Rev- 
olution; the voice of Lenin’s widow, 
Krupskaya, was not heard after 
this Congress: 

“For us Marxists truth is what 
corresponds to reality. Vladimir 
Ilich used to say: the teaching of 
Marx is invincible because it is true. 
And it must be the business of our 
congress to seek and find the right 
line. That is its task. One must not 
lull oneself into the belief that the 
majority is always right.” 

It was at this Congress that Sta- 
lin told Zinoviev: 


“You demand the blood of Buk- 
harin? We shall not give you that 
blood, be sure of that.” 


One wonders whether Zinoviev 
and Bukharin remembered that 
pious remark when both were sen- 
tenced to death after the fantastic 
purge trials of the ’thirties. 

By delving in dust-covered vol- 
umes of Soviet legal enactments the 
author shows how, although the 
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Cheka, the grim terrorist secret po- 
lice of the civil war period, was 
formally abolished in February, 
1922, its successor, the GPU (ab- 
breviation for the Russian words 
“state political administration) 
quickly re-acquired all the powers 
of the Cheka, including that of in- 
flicting “the highest measure of so- 
cial defense — shooting.” He also 
traces the origin and development 
of the forced labor camps which 
assumed such tremendous propor- 
tions under Stalin, when whole cat- 
egories of the population, the 
“kulaks,” for instance, or members 
of minority groups of suspect loy- 
alty, were deported to these camps. 

The significance of the role of the 
GPU is appraised as follows: 

“What in the days of the Cheka 
had been emergency measures jus- 
tified on free of an exceptional 
situation now received formal and 
permanent sanction. Beside and be- 
yond the ordinary procedures of 
criminal jurisdiction and punish- 
ment, a new and powerful organ- 
ization possessing an entirely inde- 
pendent authority, and destined in 
a still distant future to play an im- 
portant role of its own in the Sovi- 
et state machine, had been written 
into the Soviet legal system.” 

In general interest this volume is 
perhaps inferior to its predecessor, 
which offers an excellent analysis 
of the economic reasons for the fail- 
ure of the compromise between the 
ruling Communist Party and the 
peasant majority of the population 
represented by the New Economic 
Policy. Apart from the description 
of the controversy which preceded 
the Fourteenth Party Congress 
there is little political narrative in 
this book. On the other hand there 
is much informative detail about 
the structure of the Communist 
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Party, about the organization of the 
federal system and the role of the 
local Soviets. 

As in all of Mr. Carr's volumes, 
the scholarship is excellent and one 
must admire the patience and as- 
siduity that have led the author to 
plough through so many books, re- 
ports, newspapers, many of a dis- 
tinctly dry and dull character. A 
wider use of the writings of foreign 
correspondents who were in Russia 
at the time might have led to a 
broader and more colorful picture; 
some of these journalists, notably 
the Germans, Paul Scheffer, of the 
Berliner Tageblatt and Artur Just, 
of the Kélnische Zeitung, were se- 
rious students with a good knowl- 
edge of Russian conditions. 

A more substantial criticism is 
that the author does not always 
seem able to master his own erudi- 
tion. He shows an excessive prefer- 
ence for a topical, rather than a 
chronological approach, with the 
result that the sequence of events 
becomes blurred. There are fre- 
quent references to incidents in 
previous volumes. 

Still, no one has described the 
outwardly unspectacular but in- 
wardly important NEP phase be- 
tween the Revolution proper and 
the emergence of Stalin’s personal 
rule with so much research, insight, 
and impressive documentation. 


WriLuiAM Henry CHAMBERLIN 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


DevutscHer, Isaac. The Prophet 


Unarmed, Trotsky: 1921-1929. 
London and New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1959. 490 pp. 
$9.50. 


The recent historians of the Com- 
munist regime in Russia have pur- 
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sued different paths in interpret- 
ing that amazing period. To Mr. 
Carr, the story is one of concrete 
political and economic problems 
torcing the development of the 
U.S.S.R. in the direction it event- 
ually took. To Mr. Leonard Scha- 
piro it is the totalitarian idea inev- 
itably becoming embodied in the 
flesh and bones of Communist au- 
tocracy. For Mr. Deutscher the 
story of the Communist state and 
of the rise of Stalinism is at once 
more impersonal and yet at the 
same time more filled with vividly 
drawn figures of villains and heroes. 
It is an unfolding, however pervert- 
ed, of the great historical scheme of 
Marxism, it is the personal tra- 
gedy of the man who represented 
what was best and truest of Marx- 
ism, and whom the system which 
he had _ had created first discarded 
and disgraced and ultimately mur- 
dered. “. . . Stalinism represented 
an amalgamation of Marxism with 
all that was primitive and archa- 
ically semi-Asiatic in Russia .. . 
against this, Trotsky stood for un- 
diluted classical Marxism in all its 
intellectual and moral strength and 
also in all its political weakness . . .” 

Now the trouble with that form- 
ulation, even if one does, (as most 
socialists in the West would not, ) 
accept Trotsky as a representative 
of “classical Marxism,” is that it 
does not represent correctly the al- 
ternatives which lay before the So- 
viet regime in the early and middle 
‘twenties when the great struggle 
for power was taking place. Mr. 
Deutscher himself, with scrupulous 
care, demonstrates how many of 
Trotsky’s ideas and formulations 
were eventually taken over by his 
great adversary and became much 
of the content of Stalinism. Vig- 
orous industrialization, collectiviza- 
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tion, subordination of the trade 
unions, all of them were at one time 
or another formulated or demand- 
ed by Trotsky. In his dealings with 
the Mensheviks, in his attitude to- 
ward opposing party factions, when 
he was in power, Trotsky displayed 
no democratic or liberal compunc- 
tions. There is little doubt that the 
horrors of the purges of the ‘thirties 
and ‘forties bore an imprint of Sta- 
lin’s sadistic personality, but there 
is unfortunately equally little doubt 
that a regime under Trotsky, while 
less cruel and bloodthirsty, would 
have been equally totalitarian, 
equally prone to sacrifice humane 
considerations to social engineering 
on a vast scale. If one were to 
equate “classical Marxism” with a 
plea for a more humane and less 
totalitarian accomplishment of so- 
cialism in the U.S.S.R., one is more 
likely to find its representatives in 
the camp of what became known 
as the right opposition: Bukharin, 
Rykov, and Tomski, than in Trot- 
sky or Zinoviev. 

Mr. Deutscher is at his best in 
describing the political struggle 
following Lenin's disappearance. 
His admiration for his hero does not 
prevent him from exposing Trot- 
sky’s fatal weakness: his excitabil- 
ity, his arrogance which made him 
equate intellectual and oratorical 
brilliance and Marxist sophistica- 
tion with power over men. Thus 
Stalin was for him but a dull-witted 
bureaucrat and as late as 1926-27 he 
could, incredibly, see him as a tool 
in the hands of the sophisticated 
and learned Bukharin. Even the 
operations of Marxian dialectic 
have not abolished pride as the es- 
— ingredient of human trag- 
edy. 

And thus it is a pity that Mr. 
Deutscher damages his fine job of 
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historical evocation by a fatuous 
preface where Trotsky is made into 
a patron saint of de-Stalinization 
and of the yet to come liberaliza- 
tion and humanization of Soviet 
Marxism. For all of Trotsky’s man- 
ifold gifts, his enormous contribu- 
tion to the triumph of Communism, 
and for all the pathos of his per- 
sonal tragedy, his story is but a part 
of the great achievements and the 
great sufferings that Communism 
brought to Russia, and it is not in 
the name of Trotskyism that the 
Soviet people may some day seek 
a freer and more dignified exist- 
ence. 

ApaAM B. ULAM 
Harvard University 


VeRNADSKY, GreorGE. Russia at the 
Dawn of the Modern Age. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 

+ 1959. 347 pp. $7.50. 


In this fourth volume of the pro- 
jected ten-volume A History of 
Russia the author treats the expan- 
sion of Muscovy, “the nucleus out 
of which grew modern Russia” in 
the post-Mongol period. The book 
contains several subordinate inter- 
related theses: (1) expansion in- 
volved unification of Great Russia 
and involvement in conflict with 
Poland over West Russia; (2) the 
basic patterns of political institu- 
tions and foreign policies of Mod- 
ern Russia were laid down; and (3) 
this “was a period of intense spir- 
itual and artistic fermentation.” 

Crucial to unification were Grand 
Duke Ivan III (pp. 1-26), his sub- 
ordination’ of Novgorod (pp. 27- 
66), his policies toward the Tatar 
successor states of the Golden 
Horde and Lithuania (pp. 67-95), 
his internal policies (pp. 96-133) 
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and the policies of his son, Vasily 
III (pp. 134-170). 

The power of the Grand Dukes 
of Muscovy grew through such de- 
velopments as the issuance of codes 
and regional charters, i. e. steps to- 
ward “unification of administrative 
methods and legal procedure (p. 
104),” the creation of an effective 
grand-ducal army, collaboration 
with the boyar duma (state coun- 
cil), secularization of church land 
and the “growth of imperial ide- 
ology.” The shrewdness of foreign 
policies, particularly the alterna- 
tion between resistance and collab- 
oration with the Tatar khanates and 
Lithuania, also strengthened Mus- 
covy. The author tends to link the 
spiritual and artistic fermentation, 
largely in the writings of Novgoro- 
dian, Pskovian and Muscovite cler- 
ics, with the development of ide- 
ology; however, in a chapter on re- 
ligion in West Russia ( VIII) broad- 
er implications are presented. 

The author describes West Rus- 
sia not only in a religious context 
but also, among others, in its po- 
litical and social structure. He pre- 
sents Lithuania’s decline and the 
rise of the Ukrainian Cossacks. 

Although this work is in most re- 
spects a careful summation of ear- 
lier detailed scholorship, the auth- 
or’s image of unification is his own. 
He adopts neither the Soviet em- 
phasis on centralization which 
tends to ignore discordant cent- 
rifugal forces, nor the older view in 
which centralization was essen- 
tially a severteenth-century devel- 
opment. 

Cautiously, yet unequivically the 
author interprets the objectives of 
Ivan III as “national Russian not as 
specifically Muscovite” and the plot 
against Ivan as a revival of the fed- 
erative idea. His restrained treat- 
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ment of treason makes it clear that 
he does not think of Muscovy as 
the full-fledged Russian national 
state. (p. 142) Of special interest 
is his delineation of the West Rus- 
sian political and social structure 
including a section on the little- 
known Karaites. Allusions to Mon- 
gol antecedents add to the interest 
of his description of the Cossacks. 

Although some may dispute in- 
terpretations, such as minimizing 
the influence of Sophia, the wife of 
Ivan III, this work is extraordi- 
narily accurate. Some minor errors 
deserve mention. Vasily of Staro- 
dub is not recorded as having re- 
cognized the authority of Ivan III 
in 1500 as the author states(p.157); 
his father Simeon, however, did rec- 
ognize that authority, as the au- 
thor accurately asserts (p.94). Sev- 
eral documents contain mention of 
voevody (governors) of Vilna, Tro- 
ki, and Kiev at dates earlier than 
those indicated (p. 181). The pre- 
cise boundaries of Sweden, Norway, 
and Muscovy (p. 69) in that part 
of Lapland which now constitutes 
northern Finland are difficult to 
draw: there is evidence that Lapps 
paid tribute to all three countries 
all of which asserted control over 
Lapland. I am somewhat reluctant 
to endorse the implication that the 
courts, at this early date, signifi- 
cantly advanced the process of 
unification. 

Some issues, particularly the 
“spiritual and artistic fermenta- 
tion,” which are not fully present- 
ed have been reserved for the au- 
thor’s next volume. 

The book is printed in a clear 
type, with useful genealogical 
tables and author, glossarial, and 
general indices. An extensive bib- 
liography and clear maps add to its 
value. 
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Well-written and lucid, this book 
may well stand as one of the best 
by an author long noted for his 
bold interpretations. 


Oswa.p P. Backus 
University of Kansas 


ParviLanti, Unto. Beria’s Gardens: 
A Slave Laborer’s Experiences in 
the Soviet Utopia. Trans. by Alan 
Blair. New York, Dutton, 1960. 
286 pp. $5.00. 


DERIABIN, PETER AND FRANK GIB- 
NEY. The Secret World. Garden 
City, New York, Doubleday, 
1959. 334 pp. $4.50. 


KHOKHLov, Nixoiat. In the Name 
of Conscience. Trans. by Emily 
Kingsbery. New York, David Mc- 
Kay, 1959. 365 pp. $4.50. 


Despite the increasing transpar- 
ency of the Iron Curtain, the pic- 
ture of life in the Soviet Union is 
still hazy and indistinct. The news- 
paper correspondents contribute 
little beyond what they glean from 
Pravda and Izvestia, and the tour- 
ists little beyond what they are told 
by their Intourist guides: The main 
sources of information, outside of 
painstaking research of Soviet pub- 
lications, are still the occasional de- 
fector or returned prisoner of war 
or civilian internee. The defectors 
are for the most part interested in 
providing saleable thrillers and 
what little the bulk of the returnees 
have to tell is largely confined to 
descriptions of camp administra- 
tion and camp life. And these last 
sources have dried up to a trickle. 
The three eyewitness accounts re- 
viewed here are accordingly most 
welcome. 

Unto Parvilahti’s book is unfor- 
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tunately titled. The most valuable 
part of his story has to do not with 
his life in “Beria’s Gardens,” the 
Temnikovsky prison camp in the 
Mordvinian Autonomous Soviet Re- 
public, but with his four years later 
on in and near Dudinka, the im- 
port and export harbor for the 
nickel center of Norilsk in the tun- 
dra of the Taimyr Peninsula on the 
Yenisei River. The hundred-odd 
pages devoted to his life in this 
little community provide a fascin- 
ating sociological description of 
work and play, education and eco- 
nomics, crime and punishment, in 
what was not a typical Soviet city, 
but near enough to it to give a 
good idea of what life in a more 
normal town would be like. 

The author, a former Finnish 
liaison officer in Berlin, was arrest- 
ed in September, 1944 by the Fin- 
nish State Police and turned over 
in April, 1945 to the Soviet GPU. 
From then until his deportation to 
Norilsk he went through the usual 
process of detention and interroga- 
tion in the Le Fort and Butyrka 
prisons in Moscow and the Temni- 
kovsky prison camp. These periods 
are vividly and convincingly des- 
cribed, but add little to what is 
generally known, except for some 
enlightening stories of the cheat- 
ing that made it possible for the 
fortunate “fixers” to survive by fal- 
sifying records and reports and 
furnishing “economic compensa- 
tion” to their supervisors. 

At Norilsk, Mr. Parvilahti, al- 
though quite without technical 
training, was able to make use of a 
knack for tinkering to get himself 
a job as an engineer as well as a 
knack for “fixing” to make a reason- 
ably good livelihood, at least com- 
pared with that of the majority of 
the deportees. 
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Much of the life the author des- 
cribes was worthy of the pen of a 
Gogol. Parvilahti’s first job was in 
a fishing kolkhoz. A week before 
the end of the fishing season, with 
a shortage of eleven tons in the 
fishing quota, the kolkhoz had the 
good luck to capture a half-grown 
whale that had strayed up the river, 
and the quota was filled by 101.1 

er cent. Generally the fishing 
olkhoz lived not too badly, but not 
from the fishing, which was miser- 
ably paid for by the state, but from 
private enterprise in milk and eggs. 

The author comments at first 
hand on hospitals and drunkenness, 
the vast bureaucratic machinery 
and super-organization of the labor 
pricing and quota system, the favor- 
ed position of Party children for ad- 
mission to secondary schools, the 
mechanics of getting out a full vote. 
Organized resistance there was 
none. The strikes and disturban- 
ces in 1953 in some of the Norilsk 
mines and building enterprises re- 
sulted, he says, from a war scare 
which led the inmates of the pris- 
on camp to believe that war was 
in the offing and would bring about 
a change in their lifelong misery. 
The cleft between the population 
at large and the government was 
little less than that between the 
prison inmates and their keeper. 
“Nowhere in the world,” he says, 
“can there be such an amount of 
stored-up bitterness and hatred as 
in the Soviet Union.” 

The Secret World, is the most 
packed with information of the 
three books under review. It relates 
in great detail the organization and 
operation of the Soviet intelligence 
machine as seen by an intelligence 
career official drawing on his ex- 
perience as section head in the 
State Security intelligence network, 
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Communist Party secretary, security 
official in the Kremlin Guard Direc- 
torate, graduate of the Soviet Army 
Counter-Intelligence School and 
the Institute of Marxism-Leninism, 
and “fifteen years of uninterrupted 
Soviet security checks.” It is valu- 
able not only for its description of 
the Soviet intelligence system but 
for its detailed comments on Soviet 
life and society. It is much more 
than a story even of the portion of 
Soviet life lived in the intelligence 
service: it reflects school and work 
and family life, literature, the am- 
bitions and frustrations of the run- 
of-the-mill Soviet citizen. The pic- 
ture thus provided goes far to sup- 
port Deriabin’s assertion that “the 
secret police apparatus, with its 
own foreign and domestic intelli- 
gence branches, is the Soviet re- 
gime’s principal reliance for pow- 
er . . . the ultimate executive of 
[the] Party and the regime.” With 
due allowance for Deriabin’s nat- 
ural tendency to exaggerate the im- 
portance of his own profession, it 
is hard to deny that he has exposed 
the nub of the difference between 
the Soviet system and an open so- 
ciety. 

The double authorship makes it 
difficult to determine to what extent 
Deriabin’s views have been distort- 
ed or supplemented in the retell- 
ing. But if a book has to be ghost- 
written it is good to know about 
the ghost, who was evidently a cap- 
able one. 

Nikolai Khokhlov’s “testament of 
a Soviet secret agent” is an attempt 
at a who-done-it that doesn’t quite 
come off. The general outline of his 
story has been well known since it 
was publicized in the world press 
following Khokh!ov’s defection and 
dramatic news conference in Bonn 
on April 22, 1954, and later told at 
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length in Life magazine. The cata- 
log of secret inks, camouflaged pis- 
tols, mysterious poisons, alibis, bor- 
der-crossings, codes, assassinations, 
and training schools for spies is so 
much the stock paraphernalia of 
the factual and fictional literature 
of all countries and all systems that 
it has ceased to be of great interest. 
The main distinguishing character- 
istics ot the Soviet intelligence sys- 
tem brought out by the author are 
its cumbersome bureaucracy and 
the practical impossibility of leav- 
ing it. The greatest weakness of the 
story, however, is its failure to be 
convincing. It is as difficult to be- 
lieve that after twenty years of 
training in prevarication a former 
spy is suddenly telling the truth as 
it is to believe that after thousands 
of years of classes and class strug- 
gle there will suddenly be an era of 
classless society, and precisely in 
our own time. Khokhlov tells us 
that he loves the wife he left be- 
hind, but he damns her thoroughly 
by declaring openly that she was a 
main factor in his defection. He is 
an old hand at installing secret re- 
cording equipment but talks quite 
openly in his own apartment, 
where of all places one would ex- 
pect to have his conversation re- 
corded, about his disgust with his 
job and his superiors, and his plans 
for escape. He is an expert poison- 
er, but lets himself be given a cup 
of poisoned coffee in a public res- 
taurant in Frankfurt, a nest of spies. 
He held a high office in the appa- 
ratus but admits that he had an al- 
together false idea of the size and 
capabilities of the NTS network in 
Russia. He is intelligent but, if his 
history is true, he was incredibly 
naive in believing that the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Moscow would 
undertake to kidnap his wife from 
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her apartment in broad daylight 
and atter warning had been given 
by his broadcast. 

Regarding both Deriabin and 
Khokhlov it is difficult to know, 
and the defectors themselves do not 
seem to know clearly, why they de- 
fected. Khokhlov says it was “in 
the name of conscience.” But this 
seems at best an over-simplification. 
The more plausible explanation 
that emerges from both stories is 
that both men were nervously ex- 
hausted by the constant pressures 
of the intelligence service and the 


impossibility of escaping from it by - 


any means other than defection. 
The translations are adequate, 
but all three books suffer from slop- 
py editing of foreign words, par- 
ticularly names. Certainly respon- 
sible publishing houses such as 
those here concerned should be 


capable of the minor effort requir- 
ed to have a Russian expert, or any 


Russian, glance through final 
proofs, if not before, to pick up un- 
necessary errors. McKay's In the 
Name of Conscience is the — 
but it has “Patizanu” ( ") 
“Partizanu,’ and “Oberu Ret "(p.7) 

for “Oberursel.” The numerous 
transliterations in Dutton’s Beria’s 
Gardens are the worst I have ever 
seen. Most are apparently the trans- 
literations of the original Finnish 
version, but why give Finnish trans- 
literations to English readers? At 
least they could be consistent. 
There is “kolohoz” next to “sovhoz” 
(p. 275), “nazed” (p. 27) and “na- 
sad” (p. 283). “Huze (p. 31) would 
be “Khuzhe” in any standard trans- 
literation, and so on. Doubleday’s 
The Secret World is replete with 
errors. Leaving aside the apparent- 
ly quite random interchange of “i” 
and “y,” there is “Gryazhniy” (p. 85) 
for “Gryaznyi,” “Tsentralkoye” (p. 
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93) for Tsentralnoe,” “Neizvestino” 
(p. 142) for “Neizvestno,” “Zaku- 
sochuya” (p. 228) for Zakusoch- 
naya, “Protessionalnyi Soyuzi” (p. 
33) for “Professionalnye Soyuzy,” 
“Otechestvennaye Voyna” (p.40) 
for “Otechestvennaya Voyna.” 
Of the three volumes only The 
Secret World carries an index. 


OLIVER J. FREDERIKSEN 
Institute for the Study of the 
U.S.S.R., Munich 


ROTHSCHILD, JosePpH. The Commu- 
nist Party o Bulgaria — Origins 
and Development, 1883-1936. 
New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1959. 354 pp. $7.50. 


We beat and shall continue to 
beat; we imprison and shall con- 
tinue to imprison.” In Daskalov’s 
short confession of faith is summed 
up the tragic history of the Bul- 
garian people beaten and impris- 
oned by the Right, the Left, and 
the Center, groaning under a cor- 
rupt, opportunist, rotten, top-heavy 
political structure the inefficiency 
and inequity of which no amount 
of moralistic labelling can disguise. 
Against a sordid background of the 
politicians’ contempt for the masses 
whom they pretended to serve and 
of the half-digested, pseudo-intel- 
lectualism of the bureaucratic pro- 
letariat, Mr. Rothschild traces with 
consummate skill and infinite pa- 
tience the cloak-and-dagger story 
of the Communist Party of Bul- 
garia. 

It is a courageous undertaking: 
Balkan politics are at best com- 
plicated and at worst infinitely ob- 
scure. The shadows thicken as one 
probes the conspiratorial depths of 
the Communist movement enmesh- 
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ed in the luxuriant growth of con- 
tradictory evidence. To have pick- 
ed his way in this forbidding maze 
would have entitled the author to 
the reader’s respectful attention; as 
it turns out, Mr. Rothschild has 
done more than that: he has en- 
riched the historiography of the 
Communist movement with a clear, 
scholarly, and fascinating document 
which will rank high in the liter- 
ature on the subject. 

Such criticism as may be levelled 
against it derives mainly from ques- 
tions of form: the book as it stands 
bears heavily the marks of its the- 
sis origin; it is riddled with foot- 
notes many of which could safely 
be dropped without significantly 
lessening the authority of the argu- 
ment (e.g., p. 67, note 36; p. 68, 
note 37; p. 72, notes 64, 66, 67). 
Again, although the author man- 
ages to enliven his story of alli- 
ances, splits, and purges by telling 
it in a clear, unpretentious lan- 
guage so rare in treatises of this 
kind, the spark of life which seems 
to come from an occasional excur- 
sion outside the library walls is mis- 
sing. After what had been said of 
the complexity of the task it may 
perhaps be unfair to remark that 
at times the forest — which consists 
in the growth of Communism in an 
underdeveloped country — is lost 
for the trees. The temptation to tell 
the whole story in all its varied and 
minute detail is irresistible, and 
perhaps, inevitable in view of the 
book’s essentially documentary na- 
ture; but it does cut into, and ren- 
der difficult the long-term view. 
Finally, it is to be regretted that 
the story ends at a most tantalizing 
juncture. Mr. Rothschild has whet- 
ted the reader’s interest only to re- 
fuse him the post-1938 events. 

All this, however, is minor and 
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secondary when confronted with 
the author's achievement. Mr. 
Rothschild draws with a steady 
hand the picture of a fanatical par- 
ty of professionals (recruited for 
the most part from non-proletarian 
ranks ) working out with zombi-like 
obedience to Moscow and with a 
narrowly dogmatic determination 
the grand strategy of Marxism- 
Leninism in a country overwhelm- 
ingly agricultural in which terror 
and corruption of the Right seemed 
to have been the only alternative 
for the terror and narrowness of 
the Left. Out of the richness of 
documented detail — for the un- 
earthing of which Mr. Rothschild 
must be complimented — there 
emerges a serious warning for the 
future. In a wider context, the his- 
tory of the rise of Communism in 
Bulgaria becomes an object lesson 
in the sterility of attaching demo- 
cratic labels to institutions which 
lack democratic content. The ob- 
server of the current social and 
political scene in some of the econ- 
omically underdeveloped areas can- 
not but profit from a careful study 
of this valuable book. 


Jan S. Prysya 
The Pennsylvania State University 


Pace, STANLEY W. The Formation 
of the Baltic States. A Study of 
the Effects of Great Power Poli- 
tics Upon the Emergence of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. 
Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1959. 193 pp. $4.50. 


It is interesting to note that sys- 
tematic propaganda efforts have 


been carried on by several aca- 
. “ . 

demic and “near-academic” organ- 

izations on behalf of the cause of 
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the nations “behind the Iron Cur- 
tain” (“The Captive Nations,” 
“The European Soviet Satellites,” 
etc.), but with a definite exclusion 
of the Baltic peoples, although, 
officially, Washington has not ack- 
nowledged their absorption into the 
Soviet Union. Hence this present 
little volume should be welcomed 
by students of this area. 


Its value is further enhanced by 
being the first effort to examine, in 
detail, and comparatively, the se- 
quence of events through which 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia pas- 
sed in the process of becoming in- 
dependent nations. Page begins his 
story with a brief survey of national 
and social currents before 1914, 
covers at greater length the course 
of events leading to the rise of these 
states, and devotes most space to 
the involved story of how the Baltic 
peoples were inextricably involved 
in the Russian revolution, the civil 
war, and the intervention. “On a 
small scale, too, the Baltic arena, 
in 1919, presented a preview of the 
Second World War. For it was here 
that Germans, later to become 
Nazis, first shed their blood in the 
struggle against Russia. Even the 
appeasement of the 1930s was 
here foreshadowed, as Germany, 
having already surrendered to the 
Allies, was given the opportunity 
to fight on in the East against the 
menace of Bolshevism” (p. viii). 

The author knows none of the 
Baltic languages but has made up 
for this deficiency by utilizing most 
extensively the German, Russian, 
French, and English sources. His 
erudition is exemplary, although 
his “Bibliographical Note” ( pp. 187- 
188) is not only too sketchy but the 
items cited need to be listed with 
fuller information in order to be 
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useful at all to the specialist or non- 
specialist. 

Joseru S. Roucek 
University of Bridgeport 


Tscuizewskyj, D. Das heilige Russ- 
land: Russische Geistesgeschichte, 
I: 10-17 Jahrhundert. Hamburg, 
Rowolts deutsche Entsiklopadie, 
1959. 170 pp. D.M. 3.30. 


In this Taschenbuch, aimed at an 
educated public, Professor Tschi- 
zewskij interprets Russian history 
through the seventeenth century as 
a unity, though one marked by a 
series of spiritually jarring catas- 
trophes. The underlying themes of 
the study unroll across familiar 
ground, charting the growth of 
Russian autocracy and the parallel 
rise of religious formalism. The au- 
thor, however, spurns the more 
usual forms of historical exposition 
and employs the methodological 
vehicle of Geistesgeschichte. He 
holds little brief for political his- 
tory written along dynastic lines or 
for the institutional approach to 
Russian church history. Even great- 
er censure is directed against the 
authors of syntheses, who sacrifice 
even further the tragic character of 
medieval Russian developments for 
the sake of clarity or simplicity of 
presentation. 

If the basic themes appear fami- 
liar, the approach and method are 
less so. Professor TschiZewskij seeks 
to discover the Zeitgeist of each 
period as determined by the impact 
of two important continuing con- 
ditioners. These are political con- 
sciousness (Bewusstsein) and re- 
ligious experience, which touched 
one another from time to time and 
eventually fused in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The util- 
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ization of a broad impressionistic 
brush on a small canvas and the 
search for the effects of major con- 
vulsions upon the outlook of con- 
temporaries, force the author to 
barely touch upon the causes and 
nature of political, economic and 
social changes. Moreover, to con- 
jure up a “style” for each period, 
it became necessary to severely re- 
strict the nature of evidence em- 
ployed only to those sources be- 
lieved to be the most typical for 
each period. The choice of some 
and the omission of others, partic- 
ularly for the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, have a decided 
effect upon the conclusions drawn. 

Two of the five periods are as- 
signed to Kievan Russia and the 
remaining three to emerging Mus- 
covy. Early Christian Kiev (10th- 
llth centuries) is considered as a 


time of —— stability, higher cul- 


ture and general optimism. Inner 
piety and Christian charity were 
believed necessary to salvation. The 
political disintegration of the next 
century-and-a-half witnessed ten- 
dencies towards ritualism, external 
ostentation and greater fatalism in 
religious teachings. The Tatar con- 
quest ushered in the third period, 
which ran to the end of the fif- 
teenth century. The protracted 
spiritual crisis intensified the spir- 
itual pessimism. A cultural silence 
blanketed Russia amidst a feeling 
that the world was falling in ruins. 
Salvation lay in resignation as 
church and society increasingly 
turned to the evolving state for 
on The sixteenth century 
is viewed as the apex of absolutism 
when Moscow stood at the end of 
history as the “Third Rome” and 
above it as “Holy Russia.” Ivan IV 
me as the logical culmination 
of the new Zeitgeist, a theocratic 
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ruler to whom all Russians owed 
duty and unquestioning obedience 
and whose severe inflictions were 
interpreted as divine punishment. 
The final division embodies the cri- 
ses of the seventeenth century, 
which terminated in the split in 
“Holy Russia” between Orthodox 
and Old Believers. In the fatal weld- 
ing of church to state, the church 
crisis became a state crisis. In the 
ashes of spiritual chaos, the Old 
Believers had to fashion new views. 
The unity of Russian Bewusstsein 
had come to an end. 

GusTAVE ALEF 
University of Oregon 


SLusseR, Ropert M. and Triska, 
Jan F. A Calendar of Soviet 
Treaties, 1917-1957. Stanford, 
California, Stanford University 
Press, 1959. 530 pp. $15.00. 


Between December 4, 1917, and 
December 31, 1957, Soviet Russia 
concluded more than two thousand 
international agreements. The com- 
pilers of the Calendar have listed 
here those agreements which have 
been consummated, in a work of 
unique completeness increasing its 
usefulness (beyond excellent in- 
dices) by appendices listing “Un- 
ratified Treaties,” “Non-Govern- 
mental Agreements,” and “Adden- 
da.” The appendix entitled “Un- 
verified Treaties” lists more than 
thirty agreements which have been 
mentioned in sources of varying re- 
liability and for which the compil- 
ers have sought confirmation in 
vain. Highly speculative, however, 
is the bibliographical appendix en- 
titled “Secret Soviet-German Mil- 
itary Agreements, 1921-1933.” There 
was no need for the inclusion (even 
with a warning sign) of at least 
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five of these agreements, which by 
all standards of historical criticism 
must be regarded as worthy broth- 
ers of the documents published in 
The German-Bolshevik Conspir- 
acy. 


Careful combing of the periodi- 
cal Osteuropa might have yielded 
important relevant information. 
The Calendar fails to mention, for 
instance, an agreement between 
Amtorg and General Electric 
(Osteuropa, Jan. 1929, p. 265), 
agreements of Hapag and Nord- 
deutscher Lloyd with Sovtorgflot 
(ibid., March, 1929, p. 418), an 
agreement indemnifying German 
manganese concessioners at Chia- 
turi (ibid., July, 1929, p. 687), 
and a German-Soviet fishery 


convention (ibid., July, 1930, p. 
713). A reference to the military 


agreement between the Soviet and 
the Polish High Commands of Au- 
gust 14, 1941 (p. 146) is to be found 
also in the Diplomaticheskii Slo- 
var Vol. II, 1950, col. 717. On p. 
198, the publication in the State 
Department's Treaties and other 
International Acts Series (TIAS) 
of the agreement of September 17, 
1945, between the U.S.S.R. and the 
United States concerning boundary 
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changes between the Soviet and 
American Zones of Occupation in 
Germany is indicated (No. 3081), 
but the TIAS number (3378) of the 
corresponding agreement of June 
25, 1955, defining the boundary be- 
tween the United States of Berlin 
and the Soviet Zone of Occupation, 
listed on p. 330, is omitted. In the 
notice (p. 402) on the agreement 
reached in April, 1946 about the 
setting up of a mixed Soviet-Iranian 
oil company, the date of rejection 
by the Iranian Mejlis is given as 
October 22, 1946; the Diplomati- 
cheskii Slovar (Vol. II, col. 705) 
gives the date as October 22, 1947 
and adds that on November 20, 
1947, the Soviet Government sent a 
note of protest against the Mejlis 
resolution to the Iranian Govern- 
ment. 

These and other minor errors and 
omissions notwithstanding, the vol- 
ume will rank as a reference work 
of the highest caliber; to say that 
the compilers, with patient and 
painstaking research, have  suc- 
ceeded in creating a truly indispen- 
sable tool in the field of Soviet 
foreign relations is not an over- 
statement. 

Fritz T. Epsrern 
The Library of Congress 
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Emsree, Georce D. The Soviet 
Union between the 19th and 20th 
Party Congresses 1952-1956. The 
Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1959. 
365 pp. Guilders 22.80. 


An American-born and largely 
American-trained newspaperman 
now resident in The Netherlands, 
Mr. Embree has displayed com- 
mendable industry and skill in syn- 
thesizing scores of press and eter 
accounts into a detailed narrative 
of the period from October, 1952 
to February, 1956. Style and format 
are essentially an effective com- 
bination of the journalistic and the 
scholarly. In fact, the book is so ex- 
tensively documented that it is dif- 
ficult to isolate the author's opin- 
ions and interpretations from those 
he attributes to others. Mr. Embree 
has made use of Soviet materials 
in translation, but his extensive bib- 
liography and citations show no 
Russian language items. The book 
contains several useful tables and 
name lists. Unfortunately, its index 
lists only proper names and appar- 
ently includes every person, how- 
ever unimportant, whose name ap- 
ears in any connection. A good 
ormat and a clear type face are 
somewhat offset by typographical 
errors and by a grade of paper 
through which the obverse print- 
ing shows all too clearly. 


Warren D. WALSH 
Syracuse University 


FoorMan, Davin (Ed.) Soviet Af- 
fairs. St. Antony's Papers, No. 6. 
N. Y. Praeger, 1959. 154 pp. $3.50. 


This volume is a 
seminar in modern 
ternational affairs at St. Antony’s 
College, Oxford. It comprises three 


roduct of the 
istory and in- 


separate studies. The first “The 
Kronstadt Rising” by George Kat- 
kov, Lecturer at St. Antony's Col- 
lege, examines the reliability of the 
published reports and interpreta- 
tions of the uprising and attempts 
to indicate how far-reaching were 
its consequences for the political 
development of Soviet Russia. The 
documentary evidence consists 
artly of Soviet publications (main- 
y those connected with the tenth 
anniversary of the rebellion) partly 
by the accounts of the S.R.s, 
Anarchists, and Mensheviks pub- 
lished outside of the Soviet Union. 

The second study, “Nestor Makh- 
no,” by David Footman, a fellow of 


, St. Antony’s College, is devoted to 


the career and the campaigns of the 
legendary anarchist guerilla leader 
during the civil war in the Ukraine. 
It is based on: Makhno’s unfinished 
autobiography (Vol. I-Paris, 1929; 
Vols. II and III — Paris, 1936 and 
1937, the last two volumes appear- 
ing after Makhno’s death in 1935); 
an “official” history by one of his 
associates, P. Arshinov (Berlin, 
1923); a Soviet account by Kuban- 
in published in the early ‘twenties; 
the memoirs of another associate, 
V. M. Voline, La Révolution incon- 
nue (Paris, n. d.). 

The third study, “Operations 
in Transcaspia, 1918-1919. The 
Twenty-six Commissars’ Case” is by 
C. H. Ellis, a retired British foreign 
officer who was attached to General 
Malleson’s mission in 1918-1919. 
The sources are personal recollec- 
tions and British and Soviet pub- 
lications. 

The three studies are valuable 
additions to the early history of the 
Soviet Union. 

D. von MOHRENSCHILDT 
Dartmouth College 
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Isvotsky, E. A. Amerikonskie 
svyatye i podvizhniki (American 
Saints and Leaders). N. Y. Rus- 
sian Center, Fordham University, 
1959. 199 pp. 


Miss Isvolsky’s book discusses the 
saints and leaders of the Catholic 
Church in America. We find in it 
the eight Jesuits who were martyr- 
ed for the faith in the middle of the 
seventeenth century; the Indian 
girl, Catherine Tekakwitha, and 
three South American saints. In ad- 
dition we find the leaders of later 
times: the Apostle of California, Fr. 
Junipero Serra; the Negro, Pierre 
Toussaint; two leaders from the 
Russian princely family of Galitzyn, 
and many others. The book also de- 
votes some space to the work of 
Catholic religious organizations 
during the last and the present cen- 
turies. 

Based on several monographs by 
English and French authors, the 
topic is both interesting and timely. 
Miss Isvolsky has portrayed in a 
very impressive manner the devo- 
tion and self-sacrifice of these 
saints. This book is of value not 
only to religious-minded persons, 
but also to the general student of 
history. 

Rev. Nicholas Bock, S. J. has 
written an excellent introduction to 
the book. 

CONSTANTINE KRYPTON 
Fordham University 
KorseL, Joser. The Communist 

Subversion of Czechoslovakia, 

1938-1948. Princeton University 

Press, 1959. 285 pp. $5.00. 


The Communist coup in Czech- 
oslovakia in 1948 will long be cit- 
ed as one of the most complex ex- 
amples of the modern technique 
of conquest from within. The pre- 
sent study excels in its clear seal ex- 
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tremely readable explanation of this 
many-taceted maneuver, for Pro- 
fessor Korbel of the University of 
Denver was long connected with 
the former government of Czech- 
oslovakia. 

While the author does not add 
very much to previously unpub- 
lished documentation, he does man- 
age to bring in the many tangled 
threads of Communist planning 
and to present them in a manner 
which will make this study attrac- 
tive to the average reader as well 
as to the specialist. He has succeed- 
ed here where other works on the 
same subject have failed. The book 
is also mercifully free of emotion- 
alism, taking a sober and cool- 
headed view of the ten-year period. 

There is also a special effort here 
to bring out the personality of the 
often misunderstood Bene, a per- 
sonal friend of Professor Korbel. 
The author also succeeds in show- 
ing the “failure of coexistence,” a 
on, = which he uses to subtitle 

is book. It is particularly inter- 
esting to compare Communist strat- 
egy in Czechoslovakia with cur- 
rent policies in the other satellite 
nations, and this last point gives the 
book a more general interest than 
its subject alone might indicate. 


Davin Stewart Hui 
School of Slavonic and East 
European Studies, University 
of London 


Lavrin, Janko. Lermontov. Lon- 
don, Bowes and Bowes, 1959. 
111 pp. 10 s, 6d. 


Professor Emeritus of Slavonic 
Languages, University of Notting- 
ham and author of many distin- 
guished studies of Russian litera- 
ture (Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, Pushkin 
and Russian Literature and others ) 


> 
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Janko Lavrin now presents a study 
on Lermontov. In this volume the 
author deals with Lermontov’s de- 
velopment as a man and as a poet, 
the social and ‘political background 
of his time, and analyzes Lermon- 
tov’s poetry and prose. “One can 
safely say,” he concludes, “that the 
intrinsic value of Lermontov’s work 
as a whole has not diminished with 
the passage of time. On the con- 
trary, it has proved to be great 
enough to make each successive 
generation find some further as- 
pects of its significance.” 

Like the earlier studies of Pro- 
fessor Lavrin, his Lermontov is 
written in an easy-going, graceful 
style and is marked by many per- 
ceptive insights. 

The Appendix contains a bio- 
gréphical note and bibliography of 
English, French, and German trans- 
lations. 

D. von MOHRENSCHILDT 
Dartmouth College 


PiseMsky, ALEXEI. One Thousand 
Souls. Transl. by Ivy Litvinov. 
N. Y., Grove, 1959. 472 pp. $2.95, 
paper; $4.75, cloth. 


This translation presents to the 
American reader a novelist rela- 
tively little known outside of his 
native country. Tysyacha Dush 
(1858), a minor work, considered 
in Russia a masterpiece, reveals 
Pisemsky at his best and contains 
all the qualities which explain the 
unique position this writer had 
among his contemporaries. 

Pisemsky is an individualist. He 
refuses to be influenced in his art 
and thinking. He paints what he 
sees, relying solely on his shrewd 
eyes. His judgment is sharp, his 
conclusions, bitter. 

The hero of the novel rises to 
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prominence, fights dishonesty and 
stupidity and is destroyed in the 
end not only by his enemies but 
chiefly by his ambition and ruthless- 
ness. The background: corruption 
of the educated classes in the capi- 
tal, meanness of greedy bureaucrats 
and gentry speculators in provincial 
towns. The disgust with human 
baseness and the satirical presenta- 
tion are reminiscent of Gogol, but 
Pisemsky’s pessimism and his re- 
strained, objective attitude toward 
life sets him out in contrast to most 
of the Russian realists; he seems al- 
most a naturalist. 

The strong points of the novel 
should delight the modern, impa- 
tient reader. A_ well-constructed 
plot, quick narrative pace, excel- 
lent knowledge of the life in the 
provinces, easy, transparent style 
are among its assets. The characters 
are often drawn as though with a 
few rapid lines of charcoal but they 
would not fade if placed next to 
more elaborate portraits of a Dick- 
ens or a Balzac. 

The book is well translated. In a 
few instances one could perhaps 
distrust the use of contemporary 
slang as incompatible with the 
nineteenth-century Russian. 


Tomira W. BuxeL. 
Somerville, Mass. 


SUKIENNICKI, Wixtor. Kolumbowy 
Blad Szkice z Historii i Praktyki 
Sowieckiego Komunizmu. Paris, 
Instytut Literacki, 1959. 205 pp. 


This vividly written book on the 
theory and practice of Soviet Com- 
munism is by a former Professor of 
the Stephen Batory University of 
Vilna. 

According to Marx the socio-eco- 
nomic base should determine the 
superstructure. But in 1917—Russia 
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the author contends, the base was 
definitely inadequate for the con- 
struction of socialism. That is why 
Lenin violated one of the basic 
Marxist principles by seizing power 
first and later trying to create a pro- 
per justification for the existence of 
the Soviet State. Hence the “dicta- 
torship of the proletariat,” which 
according to Marx was to be only a 
short transition period, became a 
permanent feature of the. system. 
This shift, argues the author, from 
economic determinism to voluntar- 
ism, is one of the most striking fea- 
tures of Leninism. 

Stalinism is a consequence of 
Leninism. Under Stalin the dic- 
tatorship of the Party apparatus 
turned into a personal dictatorship, 
or a “cult of personality.” Stalin 
further stressed the voluntaristic 
aspects of the Soviet Communist 
doctrine and definitely dropped the 
Marxist theory of the withering 
away of the State. He proclaimed 
the theory of sharpening the class 
struggle which, in turn made the 
strengthening of the dictatorship 
mandatory. The allegedly stiffen- 
ing resistance of the enemies of the 
State had to be met with ruthless 
measures, thus justifying terror. 

Whether Khrushchev will event- 
ually return to the metho-is used by 
his predecessor is an open question. 
The author, a keen professional ob- 
server of the Soviet scene, notes, 
however, numerous symptoms 
which tend to indicate a growing 
trend toward the “cult of the per- 
sonality.” 

M. K. DzrewaNowskI 
Boston College 


YARMOLISKY, AVRAHM. Turgenev. 
N. Y. The Orion Press, 1959. 
406 pp. $6.00. 


One of the fortunate by-products 
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of the state of mind which may be 
called “the sputnik state of mind’ 
has been the revival of interest in 
Russian literature in the United 
States. It has given rise to many 
publications — both in hard-cover 
and paperback editions, and it ac- 
counts, no doubt, for the re-emer- 
gence of this volume on Turgenev 
by A. Yarmolinsky, which was first 
published a third of a century ago. 

There has been relatively little 
written about Turgenev in Eng- 
lish — one notable exception being 
the admirable volume by D. Mag- 
arshack—and such negiect is a 
pity. It is an historical injustice 
that Turgenev has never achieved 
the same stature outside Russia as 
did his great contemporaries, Tol- 
stoy and Dostoevsky. Une of the ex- 
planations of this deplorable fact 
may be that he kept his attention 
too close to the scene as far as Rus- 
sian life and reality were concern- 
ed; another reason may be the fact 
that Turgenev was a greater stylist 
than either Tolstoy or Dostoevsky, 
and that quality rarely survives the 
barbed wire of translation. In that, 
Turgenev shares the fate of his 
master and idol, Pushkin. 

The present volume, while re- 
maining essentially the same as the 
originally-published book of 1926, 
nevertheless incorporates much 
new material as well as the results 
of later research, and it corrects 
some of the blemishes of the origi- 
nal edition. Considering the relative 
paucity of material about Tur- 
genev available in English, the pre- 
sent edition constitutes a welcome 
addition to that literature. The one 
jarring note is the vexing error 
whereby the portrait of Belinsky is 
captioned “Turgenev” and _ vice- 
versa (p. 114 and p. 146). 


Jack Posin 
Stanford University 
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Dear Sir: 

After a long delay occasioned by your refusal to print a full 
reply to Mr. R. Pipes’ criticism of my book, The Argrarian Foes 
of Bolshevism, I am reduced to making statements without prov- 
ing them — i.e., to the level of Mr. Pipes’ review. 

I especially regret that I am not allowed the space to refute 
the absurd charge that my study has been conceived in an 
environmental vacuum, to the neglect of social and psychologi- 
cal factors. The study also ignores, we are told, the older Pop- 
ulism of the pre-1900 era. Now the psychological transformation 
between 1900 and 1917 of the remnant of older Populism in the 
ranks of the PSR is one of the major themes of my book. Here is 
an example — only one example — of the accuracy of Mr. Pipes’ 
criticism. Others will suggest themselves to an impartial reader. 

Of course I have not been concerned with the older Populism 
for its own sake. My subject is neo-Populism in 1917, as your 
critic could have learned had he read even so much as the title 
of the book. I have devoted only a few pages in the introduction 
to terrorism, mainly to its social aspects, because the SR’s did 
not practice terrorism in 1917. An author ought to be able to 
assume some knowledge on the part of a critic (and so should 
an editor ). a 

Mr. Pipes has not been pleased by the many political details 
in my book. In a book on a political subject one may expect to 
_ find political details. Voting results in 1917 — a unique year in 
this respect — have been of interest to me because they afford 
some means of measuring social trends. Mr. Pipes’ dictum that 
I have ignored social factors relieves him, of course, of any 
need to say how he would have measured them. 

As for twenty-five years being too long to spend on any sub- 
ject, all I can say is that long years of labor have at least this one 
advantage — that they enable a scholar to bring a complex sub- 
ject.into clear focus. It is this clarity and decisiveness of judg- 
ment which so confound a certain type of critic, as I had fore- 
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seen. The fact that the book is “disappointing” to critics who 
identify obfuscation with objectivity is to me a matter of small 
regret. 

Instead of coming to grips with the iron logic of 1917, either 
peace or Bolshevism, Mr. Pipes accuses me of being a pacifist 
and of seeking to impose my views upon the reader. Do pacifists 
impose their views, and how could a non-pacifist hope to do so 
in the presences of more than one thousand three hundred ci- 
tations of sources? 

That professors have little time for book reviews is under- 
standable. But a superficial appraisal can not explain misrepre- 
sentation of a book from beginning to end. 


Oxtver H. RADKEY 
University of Texas 
May 10, 1960 
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